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“For some men responsibility 1s a 


, 


stimulus, for others it 1s a palsy 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


T IS a significant fact in the present movement toward 

business recovery, that while our goals are new the 

code we follow is old—the time-tried code of honorable 
dealing. 

The House of Squibb finds no difficulty in adjusting 
itself to the national program. For 75 years the Squibb 
business has been built on the principle of responsibility 
to the public—on the recognition of a faith invited and 
a trust to be maintained. The stimulus of this responsi- 
bility is reflected throughout the whole Squibb organiza- 
tion —in every Squibb Product. 

In a series of timely advertisements, the Squibb code 
is reafirmed, and the need for a sound appraisal of 
values is re-emphasized. The consuming public is coun- 
seled to look for the Priceless Ingredient—the Honor 
and Integrity of the Maker. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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| Vote for your favorite 
feature of Van Dyck 19328 


ERE puzzled. The new $4 agar —Van Dyck “1932 
—has so many good powts that we don't know 
which to feature in our advertising 
One execute says, “Tell smokers tnat Van Dyck ‘1932's 
are 100% fresh.” Another says, “Tell about the tine tobaccos 
Others urge us to advernse how mild Van Dyck “1932's” 
are. Some beheve we should stress the satufying flnver 
Some want us w emphasize the big value at a nickel 
Weve agreed wo let you decade. Try Van Dyck “1932's” 
YE? Cam your ballot for your favorne features. It will tke only 2 
few manutes — and your opauon will be most valuable to us. To show our 
grantude, we will send every voter a modest token of our apprenanon. 
pow Denaral Gar GC. sn 


VAN DYCK fs 


ce. As. 009 Wee gett Sere. NY Cry 
A agen eed Vem Dyce “rays” ath som checking omy heme tomer bervees 
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FEDERAL PRESENTS: 4x Interrupting Idea 
advertisement for The General Cigar Company's 
5c Van Dyck **1932's’’— first color page in a 
newspaper series whith Printers Ink compl:- 
ments as “‘notable for its timing and restraint’ 


Ask General about its ‘‘notable’’ results. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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Now We Break the Log Jam 





industry last week, said: 





ENERAL JOHNSON, addressing members of the cotton garment 


We know that unless your goods are moved off shelves 
you cannot keep up your part in this program. When the 
moment comes, and I think it is almost here, I am going to 
supplement our present program by adding a request to all 
consumers that they spend for re-employment. 
reason we have delayed, is that we did not want to repeat 
the mistakes of the past. It would be unfair to ask people 
to spend until it was safe for them to do so. 


The General works fast, for on Monday last he phoned a Cleveland 
group: “No employer can go on increasing payrolls without increased 
business. Buyers must now buy or this plan will be a failure.” The 
following article thus becomes a timely suggestion to every advertiser. 


The only 








By Roy Dickinson 


OODS in wholesalers’ 

J warehouses. 

Goods on retail shelves. 

Some manufacturers and re- 
tailers trying to make a quick, 
fast profit at the expense of 
the whole theory of recovery. 

A threatened log jam which 
the national advertiser is in the 
best position to break. 

The present week presents this 
sort of picture as blue eagles start 
to appear in retail stores, on mer- 
chandise. ‘ 

“How can we pay higher wages 
unless other wage-earners who 
have more in the pay envelope 
will buy our goods now?” manu- 
facturers are asking. 

A better follow-through on mer- 
chandising, all the way into the 
consumer’s home, more advertising, 
meshed closely into present far- 
reaching economic changes, is one 
answer to the problem. 

Never before have intense sell- 


Table of Contents on page 94 


ing and advertising methods had a 
better economic justification. It is 
the day for the maker and brander 
of quality merchandise to end the 
rule of the chiseler, the man who 
sold on price only. It now becomes 
a national duty to sell the merchan- 
dise made under the decent condi- 
tions of the various codes. 

It was just a year ago this week 
that Printers’ INK carried an ar- 
ticle by Paul E. Faust, treasurer 
of Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & Wie- 
land, Inc., in which he showed that 
business needed a more complete 
job of merchandising. His defini- 
tion at that time for merchandising 
was that it embraced every mar- 
keting process involved in getting 
a commodity from the factory to 
the consumer. Not from the fac- 
tory to the salesman, not from the 
salesman to the wholesaler, nor 
from the wholesale salesman to the 
retailer, but all the way from the 
factory into the home, including 
all the stopping places in between. 

This excellent article which urged 
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every manufacturer to overhaul his 
merchandising structure and to 
make certain that he had a com- 
plete merchandising plan, is more 
timely this week than it was then. 
For business cannot possi- 
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doubt, that merchandise is accumu- 
lating in’ warehouses and upon the 
shelves in dealers’ stores. 
Speculative instinct and the desire 
for profit is so inherent in the 





bly go all the way back to 
where the administrators 
of the present National 
Recovery Act and every 
citizen want it to go, until 
there has been blasted 
loose that log jam which 
was always inherent in the 
selling practices of some 
advertisers, and which to- 
day constitutes a dangerous 
situation. 

That is the erroneous 
idea of moving goods into 
the retail store by whatever 
hook and crook seemed 
best and then making in- 
adequate provisions for 
moving them out. Many 
an advertiser in the old 
days used to overlook en- 
tirely the fact that a 
vacuum cleaner, a suit of 
clothes or a toothbrush is 
never actually sold until 
the consumer has actually 
bought it. This is what 
Paul Faust preached about 
in his article of a year ago. 

Today it is essential for 
advertising and merchan- 





A Message to The President— 





SERVUSOIL COMPANY 


PORT SERVICA, DUCA ISLAND 








dising efforts to be ex- 
tended sufficiently to carry 
the full force of the selling 
message right on through 
to the consumer who under the 
Recovery Act is now going to get 
more money to buy the things he 
wants. We go forward under the 
sign of the blue eagle only if man- 
ufacturers see that this new pur- 
chasing power is directed toward 
sound and needed products, not 
piled up as inventory in wholesale 
warehouses or on the shelves of 
retail stores. 

Here is a copy of a letter which, 
on July 26, a manufacturer sent to 
every member connected with his 
organization : 


Statements by President Roosevelt, 
General Hugh Johnson, statisticians, 
manufacturers and retailers, indi- 
cate, beyond the possibility of a 


This small business is doing a big thing. Con- 
sumer support alone can help it continue 


human system that it has been very 
difficult indeed to resist an apparent 
opportunity to recoup past inventory 
losses on a now rising market. 

The wheels of recovery can only 
turn so far until they will be 
blocked by merchandise accumula- 
tion. The next step is not only the 
speeding up and increasing of pur- 
chasing power, but one of selling to 
the public the products out of which 
your profit is made. 

As the editor of Printers’ Ink 
points out, the attached article by 
Paul E. Faust, treasurer of Mitchell- 
Faust-Dickson & Wieland, Inc., 
shows how to remove one of the 
main impediments in the way of 
complete business recovery. This 
article is particularly pertinent. | 
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ESQUIRE represents the nearest 
approach, in magazines of general 
popular appeal, to an ALL-STAR 
CAST of writers and artists. Up 
and down the alphabet of big 
names, ESQUIRE has assembled a 
galaxy of outstanding literary and 
artistic talents that will make its 
first appearance, in October, an 
event of unusual importance. Take 
the H's, for example. There's Ernest 
Hemingway, the literary idol of 
our time and “the people's choice” 
for the title of greatest American 
writer. There's Albert Halper, the 
rising star of the younger genera- 
tion, whose Union Square was a 
recent Literary Guild selection. 
And, lest you get the idea that 
ESQUIRE is high-brow, there's 
Harry Hershfield, creator of Abe 
Kabibble and purveyor par excel- 
lence of humor to the masses. 
That's only the H's! Elsewhere in 
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GILBERT SEEHAUSEN 


the first issue, from A to Izzard, 
you'll meet such solid, satisfying 
names as Alajalov and Steig, 
among the humorous artists, Bobby 
Jones and Benny Leonard, among 
the sportsmen, Erskine Caldwell, 
John Dos Passos and Manuel 
Komroff, among the writers, and— 
but space is too limited to go fur- 
ther. Best of all, ESQUIRE will be 
of absorbing interest to the aver- 
age man, in spite of its “big 
names’ rather than because of 
them. For ESQUIRE will be that 
rare thing, a class magazine with 
a mass appeal. What better bet, 
if you would reach men who 
have money to spend. 40 E. 
34th St., New York, Ash. 4-7181. 


ESQUIRE 


THE QUARTERLY FOR MEN 


FICTION * SPORTS * HUMOR * ART * CLOTHES * BOOKS 
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am confident you will find it very 
illuminating. 

It will either tell you something 
that you have not thought much 
about, or it will confirm what you 
know to be true from practical ex- 
perience. 

Your attention is respectfully called 
to questions every manufacturer 
should ask himself about his prod- 
ucts, in the second column, page 
seventy-three. 

If you find time to do so, I will 
very much appreciate your dropping 
me a line, expressing your reaction 
to the article which you will note 
was written on August 4, 1932. 


The letter refers to the article 
mentioned before, and also to a 
Printers’ INK editorial on the 
article which he attached to his 
letter. Note particularly that state- 
ment by the manufacturer that the 
wheels of recovery will be blocked 
by merchandise accumulation. Al- 
most any man in the advertising 
business can point to incidents of 
wrong thinking on the part of 
manufacturers which are now act- 
ing as that block or log jam and 
will in the future unless advertis- 
ing in its full force, plus ideas and 
selling plans come in to take their 
full share of the job of moving 
this merchandise. 

There is one plant in Central 
Ohio which, one of its vice-presi- 
dents says, is doing beautifully 
because it has been running on 
night and day shifts. The owners 
knew that the new wage agree- 
ments were going into effect on 
August 1. They had an immense 
amount of low-priced raw mate- 
rials. So they worked all their 
men, boys, women and _ children 
through the long hours, piling up 
a tremendous amount of this mer- 
chandise. Then through two or 
three retail outlets they got cash 
for it to put into more quick pro- 
duction before the dead-line ar- 
rived. Asa result of this procedure, 
one or two stores have from six to 
eight months’ supply on hand at the 
low prices. 

A toy manufacturer a short time 
ago sent a letter to the owner of a 
newspaper saying that it was up to 
him to educate people to the higher 
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prices which were coming. In other 
words, such people hope by getting 
other people to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for them, by evading 
the entire spirit of the Recovery 
Act, to make big profits for them- 
selves, cutting payrolls just as soon 
as they have to pay more wages. 

They probably have some idea 
that they will lay off several hun- 
dred men on vacation without pay 
after securing the results of their 
labor at the low wages. They and 
their outlets who now want to 
mark up the prices, blaming the 
National Recovery Act for it, are 
typical of those who will try to 
avoid the Act. 

Here are the five questions which 
Mr. Faust told the manufacturer to 
ask himself: 


1. Are my selling incentives to 
wholesalers or distributors (if any) 
so designed as to further the flow of 
merchandise on through to the con- 
sumer—or do they stop with getting 
the goods into the wholesalers’ or 
distributors’ hands? 

2. Are the incentives (if any) 
given to inspire added selling effort 
by wholesale salesmen calculated 
merely to aid loading of retailers 
or are they planned also to result 
in real selling help made available 
to retailers? 

3. What, precisely, am I planning 
that will help retailers move my goods 
through, profitably and soundly, to 
actual consumers? Will it effec- 
tively do this? Is it the most 
effectual program for this purpose I 
can devise? 

4. And, finally, what about my 
advertising to get new consumers 
and to increase current consumption 
rates: Am I planning enough of 
it—first, to maintain my present 
business; second, to make gains? 
Is the advertising itself—each indi- 
vidual advertisement, no matter for 
what medium—actually designed to 
sell . . . or is it directed toward 
some such end as “reminder,” 
or “name publicity,” or “good-will 
building,” or “consumer  accep- 
tance”? (Advertisements which really 
sell, can and should also include 
any or all of these other, lesser 
aims.) Is each advertisement linked 
(Continued on page 79) 
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N MILWAUKEE there’s only one way 
to make sure that the newspaper 
circulation you buy is all pay dirt. 


—Only one way to eliminate the waste 
in duplicated circulation and copies 
which fail to reach the home buyer. 


— Only one way to reach the largest number 
of homes every time you advertise. 


—Only one way to get full value for all 
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your advertising dollars! 


Concentrate in The Journal exclusively! 
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Advertising Jokers in NRA Codes 
Undermine Spirit of Act 


Why Tactics of Chiselers at This Stage Are Flatly Against Interests of 
Business and Consumer 


An interview by Amos Bradbury with 


A. Wineburgh 


President, Carbona Products Company 


HE question as to whether 
advertising should be included 
when determining the cost of pro- 
duction is a subject that goes much 
deeper than accounting or book- 
keeping. Several tentative codes 
now submitted to Washington have 
a joker about advertising in them. 
As everyone and his uncle 
knows by now, the main purposes 
of the Recovery Act are to raise 
purchasing power and_ shorten 
hours and also to clip the wings 
of the merchandiser who either by 
malice or through ignorance sells 
goods at less than cost of produc- 
tion. It is in the determination of 
this minimum cost of production 
that the trouble comes. 

Imagine that you are the maker 
of a ten-cent food item. You have 
invested several million dollars 
over the years in making people 
conscious of your product, its 
quality, the reputation of the 
maker back of it. You have so 
increased your production and dis- 
tribution facilities that your prod- 
uct is available everywhere. 

Now comes the meeting of the 
industry to submit a code to Wash- 
ington. A manufacturer who has 
never spent a nickel advertising 
his product gets up in meeting and 
cries aloud for a minimum price. 
In determining this minimum price, 
he insists that advertisng be in- 
cluded as a current cost, not as a 
capital investment. In making 
this suggestion, he is taking a 
crack at the very fundamentals of 
the NRA and is also hurting the 
best interests of the public. He 
is hurting the ultimate consumer. 

In the shoe polish trade, for 
example, there is now being made 
a dogged and persistent attempt to 
include the cost of advertising in 
determining the minimum cost. 





Here I am, here are other manu- 
facturers deciding to bring out a 
new product in this field and 
others. We work out in the lab- 
oratory a new shoe polish. We do 
the best job we can on the product, 
the bottle, the package, and then 
we figure our costs not on the basis 
of one gross, of a hundred gross, 
but on a basis of many hundred 
thousands gross a year. Our pro 
duction department comes in to tell 
us that we are threatening to price 
this product at less than it will 
cost. Of course we are, if the 
cost is based upon a small initial 
minimum production. But not 
when we attain the big volume our 
advertising is designed to secure 

Do the administrators of the 
NRA want to penalize the man 
who wants to enter an old industry 
with a new product which he 
thinks meets a possible new de- 
mand? It is all a matter of know- 
ing what advertising is. Advertis- 
ing is undoubtedly a capital invest- 
ment which yields a return over a 
period of years. 


Like Endowment 
Insurance 


Putting it another way, money 
invested in advertising is exactly 
like money put into an endowment 
insurance. At the very start all 
the manufacturer who invests his 
money has, is the protection of a 
branded and advertised name 
Over a period of five, ten, or 
twenty years dividends begin to 
come in. But the manufacturer 
must keep up his advertising just 
as the individual must keep up his 
premiums. The surrender value o! 
any advertising campaign in its 
early days is very small indeed 
When a manufacturer first decides 
to put his name and address on a 
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product and then to advertise it, 
he must resolve in his mind that 
he is putting his money into a mar- 
keting and merchandising plan to 
cover a period of at least from five 
to ten years. 


Advertising’s Help 
to the Consumer 


What does advertising do for 
the consumer? 

If I decide to get a string of 
pearls I go to a Tiffany, knowing 
that I am going to get real pearls. 
The money I might save in going 
to some unknown retailer on a 
side street would later on be more 
than wasted when I had to hire 
an expert first to tell me whether 
they were really pearls, then to 
appraise them properly, and then 
very probably to hire another ex- 
pert to tell me whether the expert 
I had hired was really an expert 
or not. 

Is there any difference at all 
(except in price) in the purchase 
by the consumer of a 25-cent item 
which goes into the stomach of the 
children, or in a shoe polish which 
sends a boy or girl off to school 
looking neat and snappy in the 
morning ? 

Everyone in the manufacturing 
business, in the newspaper busi- 
ness, in any form of publishing or 
advertising, knows that the adver- 
tising cost cannot properly be in- 
cluded in the current cost of a 
product in small volume. It is, as 
I have said previously, a capital 
investment to bring dividends over 
the years. But does the public 
know this? Do the administrators 
of the NRA know it? 

In many an industry the manu- 
facturer who is now chiseling 
quietly from the rear, is the one 
who would like to pay his girls $6 
a week instead of $15. For it was 
not the advertiser, not the maker 
and merchandiser of a_ branded 
product in which he invested mil- 
lions of dollars to secure consumer 
acceptance, who was using sweat- 
shop and low-wage methods. 

Sugar in the barrel, resting place 
for playful flies and other insects, 
may have cost less than neatly 
packaged sugar made known by 
name to the housewives of Amer- 
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ica, advertised by a _ reputable 
manufacturer. But unless we want 
to go back to the days of the raw 
commodity, sold raw, displayed 
raw (and how!) then we should 
all of us battle against this new 
chiseler, the man who wants to 
penalize the legitimate leader in 
the industry by making him in- 
clude advertising expenditure in 
current costs. 

This is a fight that newspapers, 
magazines, every form of adver- 
tising medium should be vitally in- 
terested in at the present moment, 
because it is advertising that makes 
their wide circulation possible. 
The dissemination of information, 
education, entertainment, as _ well 
as the creation of lucrative em- 
ployment for everybody included 
in these far-reaching industries of 
publishing, depend upon the con- 
tinuance of advertising by leaders 
of industry in their pages. 

It seems to me, while I am ad- 
dressing the readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK, that there is need for a con- 
certed movement among the adver- 
tisers of trade-marked products 
in every line of industry, in order 
to make sure that the spirit of the 
National Recovery Act is not 
evaded by people who now wish 
to penalize the national advertiser. 

It is unwise, in my opinion, for 
any of us to assume an attitude of 
watchful waiting to see how this 
matter may develop, for the results 
may be serious, especially as the 
business of advertising is under- 
stood by only a few who are stu- 
dents of advertising in its relation 
to the new economics. It is only 
such persons who understand the 
utter desirability of asking the 
public now to buy standardized 
products of quality made under 
sound labor conditions. 


Russia’s Return to 
Trade-Marking 


Why is it that Russia, after it 
had thrown overboard most of the 
tenets of modern business, found it 
necessary once again to insist upon 
trade-marking the products made 
by the various tractor factories, 
food plants and other Government 
enterprises? It is because there 
had to be some method by which 
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the public could go back and check 
up on those which turned out in- 
ferior and harmful merchandise. 

This knowledge of the facts is 
just as essential at the moment 
here as it was in Russia a year 
ago. The idea of charging initial 
or unusual advertising expenditures 
toward current cost of production, 
is just as indefensible as to apply 
the cost of machinery or experi- 
mental and development expense 
to the production costs, when a 
manufacturer is bringing out the 
first single automobile in a new 
line. 

In Campbell’s Soup, in Carna- 
tion Milk, in scores of other prod- 
ucts, every man engaged in pub- 
lishing or advertising knows that 
the advertising has created suffi- 
cient volume to enable the manu- 
facturer to bring down costs to a 
point where the advertising cost 
per item is more than offset. 

I have been informed that the 
advertising cost per can of Camp- 
bell’s Soup is less than one-fifth 
of a cent. I have no doubt that 
the advertising costs per can for 
Carnation are also very low—but 
these costs are low only because of 
the great volume created by adver- 
tising. At the start these costs 
would have been very high per 
can, when these and similar prod- 
ucts were being introduced. 

This fundamental in the busi- 


+ 


W. B. Okie, Vice-President, 
Mathes Agency 


William B. Okie, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president and director of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., has been made 
vice-president and director of J. M. 
Mathes, Incorporated, New York adver- 
tising agency. 

Mr. Okie was associated with the 
Ayer organization for a period of thir- 
teen years. Prior to joining Ayer, he 
was sales manager of the manufactur- 
ers’ division of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company and, previous to that 
association, for a period of several years, 
was general sales manager of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company. 


Stewart-Warner Appoints 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert 

The Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has placed the advertising of its 
refrigerator and radio units with 
Wissiat) Hesnole Hhammaent, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 
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ness of marketing and selling is 
not generally known to people 
outside of business circles. And 
even then, this is true only after 
the initial investment of advertis- 
ing expense has been made and 
sufficient volume has been created 
over a period of time to make the 
business profitable and able — to 
stand advertising expense. 

Volume, in other words, does 
bring down costs, but in order t 
create that volume a large initial 
advertising expenditure is neces- 
sary. This initial expenditure is a 
capital investment exactly the same 
as an investment for machinery 
and buildings. To include the cost 
of the advertising and other in- 
troductory expense in the current 
cost of production would make it 
absolutely impossible to create and 
advertise new products. This would 
not only throttle enterprise but 
would be directly contrary to the 
whole theory upon which our in- 
dustrial structure has been con- 
structed 

Surely, the NRA in its  sin- 
cere and earnest attempts to bring 
back a higher level of purchasing 
power is not ready to countenance 
any procedure that would throttle 
the legitimate manufacturer whi 
invests hundreds of thousands or 
millions of dollars in making his 
product known to the purchasing 
masses of America. 


+ 
Has Forty Fathom Fish 


Account 

The Forty Fathom Fish Company divi 
sion of the Bay State Fishing Company, 
producer of Forty Fathom Fish, has ap 
pointed Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising. This 
agency, which formerly handled the 
account up until two years ago, will 
prepare a newspaper and radio campaign 
for the fall. 


Koh-I-Noor with 
Hanff-Metzger 


The Waldes Koh-I-Noor Fastener Com 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y., has ap 
pointed Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York 
as its advertising agency. 


Fisher Body to Erwin, Wasey 


Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit, has 
appointed Erwin, Wasey & Company. 
New York, to handle Fisher Body ad 
vertising. 
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Dubonnet Uses Motion Technique 
in Newspaper Copy 


WITH the time fast approach- 
ing when wines of more than 
3.2 of alcohol by volume will again 
e advertised, it is in- 
teresting to note what 
Dubonnet of France is 
doing. Old-timers will 
remember this as a mild 
aperitif, containing the 
slightly bitter taste of 
juinine. 

In recent large-space 
newspaper copy in 
France, the makers of 
this specialty product 
have adopted an unusual 
technique. In the upper 
left-hand portion of the 
advertisement a curious 
looking person with a 
beady eye is seen ob- 
serving his filled glass. 
The trade-mark is only 
partly spelled out. 

In the second illus- 
tration he is shown 
drinking his glass of 
Dubonnet and one more 
letter is added. 

The lower right-hand 
illustration shows the 
consumer, apparently 
having been pleased 
with his first attempt, 
taking another one. In 
this case the trade-mark is com- 
pletely spelled out. 

The whole illustration gives the 
appearance of motion. The only 
other copy is the constant repeti- 


+ 


Chicago Agency Adds 
T. J. Weithers: 


T. J. Weithers is now production man- 
wer of Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc., 
Chicago agency. He formerly was adver- 


tising production manager of the Flors- 


heim Company and the Chicago office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


Gets Seed Account 
The Mandeville King Company, Roch- 
ster, N. Y., has placed its advertising 
ccount with Stewart, Hanford & From- 
ran, Inc. A magazine and radio cam- 


me will be placed from the agency’s 


Rochester office. 
11 






tion of the word Dubonnet, spelled 
first Dubo, second Dubon and third 
Dubonnet in the same form as it 
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is in the larger trade-mark display. 

This advertising, which has at- 
tracted much attention in France, 
may soon be seen in the pages of 
American newspapers. 


+ 
McKelvy with Comer 


Alfred Douglas McKelvy has joined 
the Russell C. Comer Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., as an account 
executive. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Company and sales manager of Town 
Crier Food Products, Inc. 


Sherman Rogers Joins Agency 


Sherman Rogers, formerly with the 
Paris office of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany and lately head of his own busi- 
ness, has joined Fertig, Slavitt & 
Gaffney, Inc., New York agency, as 
publicity and radio director. 
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Shun M. S.! 


Warns P. & G. 


And Aims a Sideswipe at L. B.’s B. O. 


ELL, it now seems incumbent 
upon Lifebuoy to arise and 
remark to Procter & Gamble: 

“Challenges accepted! And our 
chemists can lick your chemists!” 

Anyway, it appears that we're in 
for a welter of competition—a 
lathery kind of welter—among the 
soap-makers. 

On behalf of Kirk’s Castile, 
P. & G. casts down the gauntlet. In 
the form of an advertisement that 
is part text and part cartoon, the 
gauntlet carries internal evidence 
that it is aimed nowhere but at the 
feet of 

The scene is an American home. 
On a divan in the foreground sit a 
swain and his sweetheart, the latter 
obviously the daughter of the 
house. 

Until the spirited instant when 
we glimpse them, the swain, most 
likely, has been whispering sweet 
nothings. 

At the moment we find them, 
however, our swain and sweetheart 
are pop-eyed with dismay at a short 
but disturbing question that just 
has emanated from an awesome 
and plain-spoken source imme- 
diately behind them. 

For, on a stairway in the back- 
ground—and in his night shirt— 
stands an individual who quite ob- 
viously is the father of the house; 
and he is asking: 

“Velma, has that whipper snapper 
who smells like an old-fashioned 
drug store been here again?” 

Now, of course, an old-fashioned- 
drug-store smell arising from a 
whipper snapper might be floating 
off him in a blend of the fumes of, 
say, Macassar, citronella, and Sen 
Sen. 

But the P. & G. text is definitely 
—indeed, deliberately—specific. The 
headline reads: 

“New Way Ends Body Odor In- 
stantly—Leaves No M. S.” 

M. S., we're told in parentheses, 
means Medicine Smell. 

The text proceeds then with the 
following : 

“Body odor? Of course, you'll 
have it, if your pores are clogged 
with undissolved soap. . . 


“And that’s what happens when 
you bathe in hard water with soaps 
that leave ‘bathtub ring’ all over 
your body. 

“For research chemists now have 
shown that these particles of cur- 
dled soap work into the pores and 
dam them up. IIl-smelling, stale 
perspiration is the result. 

“Some people try to smother one 
bad odor with another. Others— 
wiser in the ways of hard water- 
employ deep-pore cleansing with 
free-lathering, odorless Kirk’s Cas- 
tile. 

“Kirk’s Castile, being 100 per 
cent pure vegetable oil soap, mixes 
with the particles of perspiration 
curds, loosens them, then rinses out 
completely—the only real way to 
end body odor.” 

In the Lifebuoy camp, thus far, 
all is silence. But somewhere in a 
corner of an art department under 
the L. B. banner, it is fondly to 
be hoped, an artist is at work on 
a cartoon in reply—an artist cour- 
ageous enough and funny enough 
not to take M. S., or L. B., or 
B. O., or even advertising itself 
too seriously. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Take a Tip from Chicago's 


Department Stores 





When you're selling Chicago it will pay to put 
Chicago’s Great Home Newspaper first on your 
advertising schedule. Chicago merchants rate 
The Daily News as the most profitable adver- 
tising medium in Chicago. That’s why, during 
the first seven months of 1933, The Chicago 
Daily News carried 630,399 more lines of total 
department store advertising than any other 
Chicago daily newspaper. 


Furthermore, for the first seven months of this 
year The Chicago Daily News led all Chicago 
daily newspapers in Retail, General, Automo- 
tive and Total Display ... and in Total Ad- 
vertising Linage. 


—Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


~Chicages Great Home Vdewspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 
Los Angeles Examiner 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse American 
Los Angeles Examiner 


DAILY 

Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Herald 
Washington Times 
San Francisco Examiner 

SUNDAY 
Rochester American 
Detroit Times 
Omaha Bee-News 
San Francisco Examiner 


NEWSPAPERS 


Atlanta Georgian 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 

Omaha Bee-News 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta American 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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ervblLL ENCE 


"Every new sales campaign presents new problems. So, crow- 
performances cannot compare 
scratching for PRESENT-DAY FACTS... . 
market area is NOW most likely to buy... 
of attack will NOW be most productive.” Statement 
of R. R. Gocx.ey, General Sales Manager, Dairymen’s 
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AGREE. These are days of 
iftly changing conditions. 
erday’s marketing methods 
market information are 
npletely out of date today. 
Buying habits change over- 
ht. Fluctuating volume in 
or two key industries may 
er buying power of an en- 
area. Arguments that sold 
ods a few weeks ago fall on 
ears today. 

That is why it is so essential 
regard every sales campaign 
an entirely new effort . . 
examine each possible market 
fa most critically . . . and to 
into ONLY those markets 
t show a high Probability of 








quick mass sales AT THIS 
TIME. 
And that is why Hearst 


newspapers are laying even more 
than their customary emphasis 
upon the importance of careful 
and constant study in each of 
the markets they serve. 

Hearst newspapers in 14 of 
these areas are represented by 
the Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
tion. Constantly revised informa- 
tion on each is readily available. 

The accuracy and timeliness 
of these data has played an im- 
portant part in assuring the 
success of many sales campaigns 
in the past . . . and at the pres- 
ent time. 
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Quota-Setting 





his company. 





W ITH the better conditions now prevailing in general business it 
will be possible for sales managers to set quotas with every 
reasonable expectation of fulfilment. 
on a workable basis? Mr. Barnes here outlines the method used in 
It is interesting, among other reasons, because of its 
obvious application to the problems of the small manufacturer. 


How shall the quotas be set 








By L. E. Barnes 


Sales Manager, Benedict Mfg. Co. 


The Set-Up—A 


medium-sized manufacturer covering the en- 


tire United States with fifteen salesmen. 
The Product—Six distinct luxury lines going to ten different 


types of outlets. 


The Problem—How to set reasonable and accurate quotas for 
each salesman on each line, 


OW that we have defined our 
problem, let us go to work. 

We have the following factors 
to consider : 

1—The general business situa- 
tion. 

2—The general industry situa- 
tion. 

3—The company situation. 

4—The ability of each salesman. 

It is not a difficult matter to set 
an index figure for the general 
business situation, For some time 
we have used the index of Busi- 
ness Week. In this publication 
will be found each week the index 
figure of general business activity 
compared with normal. This 
covers a wide range of business 
activity, such as car loadings, clear- 
ings, power consumption, com- 
modity prices and several others 
of a sufficiently general and ac- 
curate nature to give a true pic- 
ture of the general business field as 
a whole. 

Most industries today have 
figures available to them indicat- 
ing the activity in that particular 
industry. Trade associations find 
this to be one of their most im- 
portant activities. 

Statistics from each manufac- 
turer are gathered so that all man- 
ufacturers in that group know the 
total amount of business being 
transacted and, of course, the 
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amount that they contribute to the 
whole. 

These figures are compiled and 
distributed in plenty of time for 
current quota determination. 

Your company’s own situation 
is, of course, readily ascertained. 
It is a simple matter to determine 
what per cent of a normal busi- 
ness you are doing or have done 
in any one month. As in the case 
of the general business situation 
and the industry situation, it is 
necessary to set up what is believed 
to be a normal activity. Many are 
using the period of 1923 to 1926— 
others 1926 to 1928. 

Let us assume for purposes of 
illustration that we want to set a 
sales quota for the month of 
August, and we are giving the mat- 
ter consideration during the last 
week of June. The Business 
Week index is sixty. The indus- 
try’s figure is forty-two (a luxury 
line, you know) and our own index 
figure is forty-five. By adding 
these three figures together and 
dividing by three to get the aver- 
age, we have the figure forty-nine, 
which we shall consider to be the 
index figure that we shall use for 
the month of August, 1933, in 
setting quotas. In other words, we 
should obtain in that month 49 
per cent of the gross profit on 
sales which we obtained in August, 
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averaging the years 1926, 1927 and 
1928. 

We, therefore, set up a figure 
of sales that will produce that 
amount of gross profit. 


Breaking Down the Quota into 
Lines. 


Remember, we have six distinct 
groups of products. For these ac- 
curate industry figures on each are 
not available, so we must make 
an accurate break-down based on 
our general observation of condi- 
tions in those fields. With our ex- 
perience of the past, with an ac- 
curate knowledge of the general in- 
dustry situation, and the activities 
in the business field as a whole, 


this is not difficult. 
Breaking Down the Quota into 
Salesmen. 


Obviously, to do this accurately, 
it is necessary to have a clear pic- 
ture of each territory. For our 
business, for instance, we need the 
following facts on each of our 
fourteen territories : 
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Let us assume, for instance, that 
the average of these factors in one 
of the territories properly weighted 
for importance, represents 7 per 
cent of the potential business in 
the entire country. Then theore- 
tically, we should set down a 
quota for that territory of 7 per 
cent, but due to the variety of 
customs, tastes and preferences of 
consumers, and most important of 
all, differences in ability of sales- 
men, it is not so simple as that. 

This figure, however, gives us a 
valuable approach to the problem, 
and we set the quota for that par- 
ticular salesman on the basis of 
the following factors: 


lst—The potentials in his territory 
as determined by the statis- 
tical factors above. 

2nd—The customs and tastes of the 
consumers of the territory. 

3rd—The ability of the individual 
salesman and the record of 
his past success, or lack of 
success, selling each of the 
six distinct lines. 





Ist—Area in square miles. 


2nd—Population. 


3rd—Rate of Income Tax returns per population. 
4th—Per cent of native white population. 


5th-—Number of towns over 200,000. 
“ “« =“ between 100,000 and 200,000. 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


“ 


“ 


50,000 and 100,000. 
25,000 and 50,000. 
5,000 and 25,000. 


6th—Number of jewelry stores. 
" “ department stores rated over $500,000. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ 


“ ‘ 


= 


drug stores. 

confectionery stores. 
gift shops. 
hardware jobbers. 





This may seem formidable but 
a bright boy or girl armed with a 
catalog of one of the leading list 
supply houses, will be able to ac- 
complish the job in a little over a 
week’s time, especially if the ter- 
ritories are laid out to a large ex- 
tent along State lines. 

The relation that these factors in 
each territory bear to the United 
States as a whole indicates the 
proportion of business that that 
territory should produce. 


Salesmen should be required to 
make daily reports of calls indi- 
cating thereon the amount sold, if 
any, on each call, proper space 
being allowed on the report so that 
the salesman at the end of the day 
may total up his sales in each 
classification. Each day these daily 
reports are posted to a general 
summary so that at all times the 
sales manager knows just what 
each salesman is selling in each 
different line. 
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The salesmen are notified of 
their quotas each month. On that 
report space is provided for him 
to keep track of his weekly sales 
in each classification so that he can 
see if he is progressing satisfac- 
torily, 

We find it advantageous to in- 
fluence the salesmen to keep in 
their minds as their immediate 
objective a daily sale figure which, 
if accomplished every day during 
the month, will equal the month’s 
quota. Our business is fairly 
regular in that respect and it is 
perfectly practical for us. Other 
concerns whose sales per order are 
larger and less frequent would not 
find this practical. 

Salesmen should have thoroughly 
explained to them the method fol- 
lowed in setting their quotas. In 
fact, to get their active co-opera- 
tion, the plan should be presented 
to them for their comments and 
suggestions before actually adopted. 
It has proved its accuracy as will 
be evidenced by the fact that dur- 
ing May and June the sales of our 
fifteen salesmen were within 1 per 
cent of the quota. 

A week should never pass with- 
out some reference from the home 


+ 


Dell Publishing Buys Five 


Clayton Magazines 

The Dell Publishing Company, New 
York, has purchased the following mag- 
azines from the Clayton Publishing Com- 
pany: Five Novels, Ace High, Danger 
Trails, Ace High Novels, Flyers. The 
first three of these publications have al- 
ready been added to the Dell Fiction 
Group, which also includes War Birds, 
All estern, Western Romances and 
Sweetheart Stories. 





Ingram’s and Sal Hepatica to 
Thompson-Koch 


The Bristol-Myers Company, New 
York, has appointed the Thompson-Koch 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream and Sal Hepatica. 


H. A. Groth with Touzalin 
Agency 
Herman A. Groth, for many_ years 
vice-president of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, and previously with John Lee 
Mahin, has joined the Charles H. Touz- 


alin Agency, Chicago, as vice-president. 
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office to the salesman as to his 
standing in relation to his quota. 
These letters must be extremely 
diplomatic. They must not give 
the impression that the salesman 
is being coerced or threatened. 
Men on the road today must have 
self respect and freedom of action 
The quota idea must be sold—not 
as a club over the head of the 
salesman, but as an accurate di- 
vision of the available business 
based on what the manufacturer 
requires to operate at a profit. 

At the end of the month a com- 
plete report should be sent to each 
salesman showing how he stands 
in each classification in relation to 
quota, not only in his personal 
sales, but in shipments. In our 
business considerable variation ex- 
ists between personal sales and 
shipments, making it necessary to 
set a quota for both personal sales 
and shipments in each classifica- 
tion. 

This plan is so simple once it is 
under way that the sales manager 
can determine complete sales and 
shipment quotas and an expense 
budget for his department for a 
period of one month in less than 
two hours and a half. 


+ + 


“Mill & Factory” Appoints 
Feiker 


Frederick M. Feiker has been ap 
pointed consultant and contributing editor 
of Mill & Factory, New York. Mr. Feiker 
was recently head of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and at one 
time was vice-president and editorial di- 
rector of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. Later he was managing direc- 
tor of the Associated Business Papers. 


Herman A. Doolittle Dead 


Herman A. Doolittle, manager of the 
New York office of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., died at North Rye Beach, N. H.., 
this week while on vacation. Mr. Doo- 
little joined The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany in 1912, shortly after his gradua 
tion from Dartmouth. Starting out in 
the production department, he later be- 
came assistant treasurer and finally office 
manager. 


Fidelio Brewery to J. Walter 
Thompson 


The Fidelio Brewery, New York, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 
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Brewer Spotlights Brand Name 





T? “4 its brand name upon 
the New York market, the 
North American Brewing Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, is conducting a 
campaign unusual in the manner of 
its conception. 

In the first place the advertising 
does not attempt to sell a bottle of 
beer, Rather it aims to introduce 
one word, “Paramount,” into the 
consciousness of the imbibing pub- 
lic. 

The problem that confronted the 
advertiser was not a simple one. 
With a horde of competitors fairly 
shouting aloud in large space, how 
was one with but a limited adver- 
tising outlay to be heard? 

An unusual illustrative style was 
hit upon as a means of providing 
atmosphere for the advertisements. 
With a schedule consisting of 


+ 
Join Topics Publishing Staff 


W. L. Davidson and James G. Lewis 
have joined the Topics Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, as sales executives. 
Mr. Davidson until recently has been 
.dvertising manager of the Havana Post. 
Previously he had been advertising man- 
ager of Household Magazine and asso- 
ciated with Liberty. Mr. Lewis’ last 
association in advertising was as Eastern 
manager of the national advertisin o 


partment of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 


three-column by seventy-four-line 
tri-monthly insertions in five news- 
papers, the resulting campaign is 
notable for its achievement of dy- 
namic strength. 

In appearance the advertisements 
present a reduced poster effect. Pic- 
torially an Americanization of the 
German small-space treatment, a 
light and modern effect has been 
achieved by the skilful use of air 
brush. Copy is kept down to a min- 
imum and the distinctive logotype, 
“Paramount Beer,” rendered espe- 
cially bold and prominent. The 
startling uniformity that charac- 
terizes the series supplies an agree- 
able continuity. 

Each unit is an integral com- 
position possessing the singular 
faculty of diverting the roving eye 
from alien attractions. 


+ + 


Death of J. D. Oliver 
Joseph Doty Oliver, for many years 
resident of the Oliver Chilled Plow 
orks, founded by his father, and in 

later years chairman of the board of 
the Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 
died at South Bend, Ind., on Sunday. 
Entering his father’s business imme- 
diately after leaving college. Mr. Oliver 
devoted his efforts to the business side 
of the company, while his father devoted 
his time to the mechanical. Mr. Oliver 
was eighty-three years old. 
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And Now Socony Cleaning Fluid 


HE latest member of the grow- 

ing family of Socony household 
specialties put in its appearance 
last week when Socony Cleaning 
Fluid was proclaimed in 


In accordance with the custo- 
mary plan of having all stations 
periodically plug a certain prod- 
uct, concerted action for two weeks 





large newspaper space. 
The new product is a log- 
ical companion to the other 
items in the line which in- 
clude liquid wax, floor 
wax, furniture polish, in- 
sect spray, leather dress- 
ing, lubricating oil, disin- 
fectant, refined wax and 
wiping cloth. 

Distribution, which is be- 
ing carried out by Socony- 
Vacuum Specialties, Inc., 
is at present confined to 
Soconyland. Gradually na- 
tional coverage will be ob- 
tained. In addition to the 
company’s own service sta- 
tions, 
outlets are being employed. 

A combination offer is Tre 
being used as the basis of 
the newspaper advertise- 
ments. For a limited time 
Socony is featuring a 40- 
cent can of the cleaning 
fluid together with a handy & 
applying brush, valued at 
$1.90, for $1.39. The latter, inci- 
dentally, is a rather ingenious gad- 
get. The fluid is poured into its 
handle and filters through to the 
bristles when a button is pressed. 
Dealer helps in the form of posters 
and window displays are being used 
to supplement the newspaper cam- 
paign in service stations and retail 
stores. 
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Holeproof Elects Heilbronner 
and Lowy 


Louis Heilbronner has been elected 
president of the Holeproof Hosiery Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., and Felix Lowy, 
of Chicago, has joined the firm as vice- 
president and general manager. Other 
officers were elected as follows: Vice- 
residents, M. A. Freschl and W. W. 
freschl, and, secretary-treasurer, H. E. 
Heilbronner. 

r. Lowy has been vice-president of 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company in 
charge of sales and advertising, having 
been associated with that organization 
and its predecessors for twenty-five years. 
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is now being applied by Socony 
dealers in behalf of the newcomer. 

While it is still too early to speak 
about results, the company reports 
some unexpected responses. For in- 
stance, following the first insertion 
in Boston papers, a large hotel 
called up and expressed an interest 
in the cleaner. This led to a sub- 
stantial order. 


- 
Heads American Bosch Radio 


Sales 

Roy Davey has been appointed radio 
sales manager of the United American 
Bosch Corporation, Springfield, Mass 
He has been with the corporation thirteen 
years. In his new position he continues 
to direct the advertising and sales pro 
motion activities as in the past. 

George W. Stackman, whom Mr 
Davey succeeds as radio sales manager, 
has resigned to join G. H. Scovel ir 
the ownership of Waterhouse, Lester, 
Scovel Company, of San Francisco, auto 
motive, heavy hardware and specialty 
trades jobbing house. 
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1id | Sunpaper Carriers in BALTIMORE 
os | Serve Hundreds of “Solid Blocks” 
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Throughout Baltimore and sub- 
urbs are hundreds of “solid 
blocks,”’ where every occupied 
house is served Sunpapers. 
And there are many hundreds more 


blocks where Sunpapers are delivered 
to all but one or two houses. 





Here are shown some of the solid blocks 
on the route of Carrier Henry Seippel, 
who has been delivering Sunpapers 

without let-up since 1920. 


Sunpaper route franchises are 
held by 141 men, who devote 
all their time to this work. 
Upwards of 40 of these Car- 
riers have seen 10 years or 
more of continuous service. 


All of which emphasizes what 
most advertisers already 
know: Baltimoreans are most 
readily reached through the 
columns of The Sunpapers 
—morning, evening, Sunday. 
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Happiness Theme Dominates Life 
Insurance Advertising 


Penn Mutual, Viewing Luxury Articles and Services as Competition, 
Stresses Freedom from Worry 


By Wm. A. Law 


President, 


E in the Penn Mutual Life 

Insurance Company believe 
that the institution of life insur- 
ance has passed the dawn of a new 
day in the distribution of our ser- 
vices and that life in- 
surance companies must 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia 


well as for impressing others with 
its stability. That was one of the 
purposes we had in mind when we 
decided upon a national advertis- 
ing. campaign for our company 





use the powerful sup- 
plementary aid of na- 
tional advertising in 
their selling processes. 

Of course, we do not 
believe that the time 
will ever come when 
the billions of dollars 
of life insurance that 
are written each year by 
agents in face-to-face {| 
solicitation will be writ- 
ten solely as a result of 
advertising without the 
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national advertising can 
facilitate the work of 
life insurance salesmen. 

The financial per- 
turbations of the last three and a 
half years, intensified by the recent 
and still present economic and fi- 
nancial situation, which resulted 
in the life insurance moratoria, 
have left a considerable amount of 
confusion in the minds of policy- 
holders of all companies. We be- 


lieve that advertising offers the 
strong company an effective means 
for reassuring its policyholders as 





Happiness and freedom from worry as a theme 


instead of old age and death 


24 


But there is another factor that 
influenced us to buy space. As 
we see it, the life insurance dollar 
is in competition with the luxury 
and super-comfort dollar. The 
vast increase in luxuries and in 
articles and services that offer con- 
venience or comfort has made the 
work of the life underwriter more 
difficult. 

Particularly is this true of goods 
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and services sold on the instalment 
plan, for it is easier to accept that 
which gives immediate enjoyment 
or service than that which entails 
a long-continuing obligation upon 
him and delays the return until 
the distant future. To meet this 
competition we feel we must use 
one of its chief sales instruments— 
national advertising. 

In our advertising: we are en- 
deavoring to create a conscious- 
ness of the importance of family 
and old-age security: in contrast 
with the moment's pleasure or the 
comfort obtained by sacrifice of 
this security. Our copy, perhaps, 
sounds a new note in life insurance 
advertising for its theme is happi- 
ness and freedom from worry 
rather than reminders of the ap- 
proach of old age and death. 

Through it we are telling the 
reader that he or she can enjoy 
his or her life insurance now 
through freedom from worry and 
that it is not necessary to wait 
until the policy is paid before 
someone can receive the benefits 
of it. There is no suggestion of 
poverty or the poorhouse, of linger- 
ing disease or funeral costs. 

A recent page advertisement in 
national magazines illustrates the 
point. It is entitled “A man on 
vacation .. . from worry” and the 
illustration pictures a young man 
at his desk. 

The copy reads: 


Once his ideal of a vacation was 
to walk the decks of a liner going 
somewhere, or to loaf beside a trout 
pool in the northern woods. But 
never has he been so refreshed, 
deep down, as he is by the kind 
of vacation he has chosen for this 
summer. 

He is staying home. He is work- 
ing hard. But, for the first time in 
many months, _ is on vacation 
from worry! He has insured his 
life with the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Through the Penn Mutual he has 
provided a bulwark of future dollars 
to protect wife and children from 
want. He has made sure of an inde- 
pendent old age. He has guaranteed 
a son’s college education; or re- 
moved, for his family, the embarrass- 
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ment of a mortgage on the home. 
Having attended to such urgent mat- 
ters, he devotes himself to business, 
with a mind free to share in each 
new day’s opportunities. 

A sensible, comfortable life insur- 
ance program, as carried out by the 
Penn Mutual, recognizes everyday 
spending needs for necessities and 
pleasures. It allows for savings. It 
is planned to meet varying incomes. 
It makes living happier, for it leaves 
no room for worry. 


There follow two’ paragraphs 
calling attention to the fact that 
the Penn Mutual was founded in 
1847, that it has pioneered i in apply- 
ing the power of life insurance to 
American living, and that during 
boom times and depressions assets 
have increased steadily. The reader 
is told that during 1932, in spite of 
adverse ‘business conditions, the 
assets of the company increased 
$17,985,008 ; that as a result of the 
company’s investment policies, the 
fluctuations in the value of securi- 
ties held are relatively unimpor- 
tant, and that as related to total 
asset holdings, they have no mate- 
rial effect upon the Penn Mutual 
policyholders’ interests. 

Another departure from what is 
probably the usual run of life in- 
surance advertising’ is that we do 
not emphasize a coupon. Instead 
in the advertisement just quoted 
we ran a small box in which we 
offered to send anyone interested 
our booklet, “What All Men Live 
For.” We told the reader that it 
deals with present happiness and 
security, that it points the way to 
steady financial growth and that 
through it he may become the man 
who takes a vacation from worry. 
We believe few who are not really 
interested will go to the trouble 
of writing us. 

In another advertisement, the 
first of the series, we laid the 
groundwork for the whole cam- 
paign. Without going into the in- 
tricacies of life insurance invest- 
ments, mortality statistics and other 
things that might be confusing to 
the layman, we told the story of 
the stability of our company and 
stated in the last paragraph that 
it was “built for your protection” 
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and that it “can relieve you from 
present worry.” 

This advertisement, illustrated 
by a photograph of our building 
with Independence Hall in the 
foreground, read in part: 


Principles of independence still 
radiate from this Philadelphia neigh- 
borhood. Across the square, facing 
the Hall where Jefferson’s “Declara- 
tion” was signed, stands the home 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. This institution is help- 
ing hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens along the road to financial 
independence. At the first of the 
year their lives were insured for 
over two billions of dollars. 

The charter of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was granted 
in 1847 to a group of twenty-six 
of the leading business and profes- 
sional men of Philadelphia. Because 
they believed in life insurance, a 
new idea in America at that time, 
they created this mutual company 
that they and their friends might 
enjoy its benefits. In the first year 
insurance to the amount of $224,500 
was written on sixty-five lives. 

Traditions of conservatism, handed 
down from the Quaker fathers of 
eighty-six years ago, continue to 
dominate the actions of today’s trus- 
tees. Beyond the restrictions im- 
posed by law, these men insist that 


+ 


Plan Direct Mail Exhibit 
Again This Year 


The Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion this year, as in the past, will select 
fifty direct-mail campaigns for exhibition 
at its annual convention to be held in 
Chicago, September 26 to 29. Closing 
date for entry of campaigns is August 
31. Dr. Herbert Hess, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, is chairman 
of the exhibit this year. 





Joins Washington “Post” 

G. Richard Thompson, formerly of the 
national staff of the New York Daily 
Mirror and also with the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, has joined the 
newly organized national advertising de- 
aay of the Washington, D. C. 
ost. 





Cisler with WFAA 
Steve Cisler, formerly assistant man- 
ager of radio station xso, Des Moines, 
has been appointed radio promotion di- 
rector of the Dallas News and Journal 
station, WFAA. 
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Penn Mutual investments be of the 
highest quality and widely diversi- 
fied. The result is that fluctuations 
in the value of securities held are 
relatively unimportant. As related 
to total asset holdings, they have no 
material effect upon the policyhold- 
ers’ interest. Last year, in spite of 
adverse business conditions assets in 
creased $17,985,008. They amounted 
to $514,588,274. 

But the history of Penn Mutual 
is not, primarily, a record of steady 
financial growth through boom times 
and depressions, imposing though 
that may be. It is the story of the 
increasing power of life insurance 
to bring happiness and security into 
human lives. Since the day in 1847, 
when twenty-six men banded them- 
selves together to found this com- 
pany, the scope of life insurance, 
as Penn Mutual interprets it, has 
broadened vastly. It has become in- 
creasingly practical and adaptable 
to the living, spending and savings 
needs of the people. 


Advertisements which will ap- 
pear later will feature specific 
plans offered by the company, but 
in all of them will be the happiness 
theme, the thought that life insur- 
ance makes happiness possible by 
relieving the insured and his de- 
pendents from worry about future 
security. 


+ 


Appoints Eastern 


Representatives 

The Pacific Dental Gazette-Journal, 
San Francisco, has appointed Dougan & 
Bolle, publishers’ representatives, Chi- 
cago, as its advertising representative in 
territory from_ Pittsburgh to the Miss- 
issippi River. Leo C. Tobin, New York, 
has been appointed representative in the 
territory bounded by New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 


Flintkote Elects Ralph 


Stuart Harrison Ralph, for the last 
several years general sales manager, has 
been elected vice-president of The Flint- 
kote Corporation and subsidiary compa- 
nies, Beckman-Dawson, Richardson and 
Chatfield roofing companies. He will 
have his headquarters at Flintkote’s ex- 
ecutive offices at New York. 








Leaves “Draperies” 
Frederic V. Clark has resigned as 
a manager of Draperies, New 
ork, 
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Associations Should Not Forget 
Advertising 


Long-Time Planning of Merchandising Needed if They Are to Get Full 
Benefits of NIRA 


By C. B. 


BASKING in the warm glow of 
Governmental approval, trade 
associations have taken on a new 
but confusing importance. 

At a time when the Recovery 
Administration is seeking shorter 
hours for the working man, it is 
piling longer hours on trade asso- 
ciation executives. Along with these 
increased hours it is also piling 
problems which must be answered 
definitely and with uncomfortable 
rapidity. 

While it may seem unkind to 
suggest to the well-known one- 
armed paperhanger that he do some 
long distance planning concerning 
his economic welfare, it is essential 
at this time that trade associations 
keep quite definitely in sight the 
merchandising problems that the 
Recovery Act and reviving business 
are bringing to the front. 

As has already been indicated by 
the actions of a number of trade 
groups, short-sighted management 
has seen in the Recovery Act too 
much of an opportunity to get rid 
of competitive bile without a proper 
regard to the big problem of the 
future—the problem of selling mer- 
chandise. 

It is all very well to wipe out 
nasty competitive problems, to get 
an industry on a firmer price basis, 
to work out uniform cost-account- 
ing systems and all of the other 
details that are occupying associa- 
tion executives so busily these days. 
The danger is that in their pre- 
occupation with these subjects they 
will overlook short- and long-time 
plans which in the final analysis 
may benefit their industries far 
more than some of the problems 
that are taking up their time to- 
day. 

In spite of the occasional bursts 
of ill-will which are caused when 
competitors get together to fight 
out their competitive problems, 





Larrabee 


never in the history of American 
industry has there been more 
unanimity of opinion and more de- 
sire to go forward toward a com- 
mon goal than exists today. While 
this condition lasts, industry faces 
a splendid opportunity to work out 
plans which will show just what 
the co-operative movement can do. 

There are some problems which 
demand solution and now is the 
opportune moment for these prob- 
lems to be taken up. 


Should Spur Co-operative 
Advertising 


There is, for instance, the prob- 
lem of co-operative advertising. A 
few far-sighted business leaders 
have already indicated their belief 
that the Recovery Act should act 
as a spur to co-operative advertis- 
ing. Some of them, even in the 
midst of the heat and confusion of 
code-planning, are giving some se- 
rious thought to what their groups 
can do in an advertising way. 

In our next period of recovery 
inter-industry competition is likely 
to be keener than ever because, as 
never before, business executives 
have a true picture of who is com- 
peting for the consumer’s dollar. 

There are two ways to meet this 
inter-industry competition and both 
ways should be employed vigor- 
ously. The first, of course, is ad- 
vertising by individual manufactur- 
ers of their own products. The 
second, and just as important, is 
co-operative advertising by a group 
to create greater interest on the 
part of consumers in the products 
or services that the group has to 
offer. 

Co-operative advertising, treated 
specifically and courageously, of- 
fers many industries an opportunity 
to increase the general consump- 
tion level of their products, some- 
thing that individual advertising 
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does for the few, but not for the 
many, except indirectly. 

A second opportunity offered by 
current conditions is that for asso- 
ciations to gather group marketing 
information. 

There is no question that thou- 
sands of dollars have been wasted 
by individual manufacturers in re- 
search work which is plowing over 
the same ground that has already 
been thoroughly plowed by com- 
petitors. In many instances the in- 
formation that this research has 
uncovered has been information 
that gave no individual manufac- 
turer competitive advantage for 
enough time to make it worth his 
while. 

If associations will decide that 
in every industry there is a certain 
body of marketing information 
which should be common to all 
manufacturers, they will be able to 
create research organizations and 
research programs which will not 
be tremendously expensive but will 
pay many dividends on every dol- 
lar expended. 

As an outgrowth of this type of 
research, it also would be possible 
to develop new product programs 
for an industry rather than for an 
individual manufacturer. 

It is a well-established fact that 
where a new product is not suffi- 
ciently unique as to be beyond 
imitation, any product brought out 
by an individual manufacturer is 
eventually followed by similar 
products made by his competitors. 

It is also a well-established fact 
that one manufacturer advertising 
a new and revolutionary product 
has a pretty hard row to hoe 
whereas when two or three manu- 
facturers are pushing the same 
product, the job is made easier. 


New Product Programs 
for Industries 


Therefore, associations, through 
research, could develop new prod- 
uct programs for an entire indus- 
try which would in no way stultify 
the programs of individual manu- 
facturers but in the long run would 
work out to great benefit to the 
industry. 

This is a phase of co-operative 
effort which has achieved little con- 
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sideration because manufacturers 
are still in the state of mind where 
they see a new product as some- 
thing which gives them a bulge on 
their competitors, seldom realizing 
that their greatest success with new 
products has come usually when 
one or two competitors have been 
able to imitate what they have 
manufactured. 

The possibilities of eliminating 
advertising abuses on a co-opera- 
tive basis are almost unlimited. 
Anyone who has studied the his- 
tory of misleading and grossly 
competitive advertising knows that 
it is engaged in reluctantly by 
about 99 per cent of the manufac- 
turers who are doing it. Their lame 
excuse is that they have to do this 
kind of advertising in order to 
meet the misleading advertising of 
some competitor. 


Setting Up Advertising 
Standards 


Associations can now give their 
thoughts to setting up their own 
advertising standards and this does 
not need to be done by codes. 
While industrial leaders are getting 
together and thrashing out their 
problems frankly, there is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for them to 
eliminate some of the sorest spots 
in advertising. 

If these spots can be eliminated 
by group action, the danger of a 
growing lack of public confidence 
in the truth of advertising will be 
stifled and advertising will become 
sounder and more productive. 

These are just a few of the ad- 
vertising and merchandising prob- 
lems that need consideration at a 
time when too many associations 
are thinking only in terms of open- 
price agreements, wages and hours. 
These things are important but 
association executives cannot afford 
to blink at the fact that no matter 
what steps are taken to put mer- 
chandise on the market, true re- 
covery cannot come without sound 
advertising and merchandising. 

The next co-operative step in the 
recovery program, then, should be 
a clear conception of the necessity 
for developing sound, sane long- 
time co-operative advertising and 
merchandising programs. 
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Some newspapers “talk about” 
women reader interest. The Free 
Press proves it. During the first 
seven months of the year 258,103 
letters, telephone and personal 
calls were received as responses 
to various Free Press editorial 
features. This is an increase of 
32.7% over the corresponding 
period of 1932, and represents a 
letter a minute from January 1 
to July 31. This is truly AC- 
CEPTANCE . . . indisputable 
proof that the pages of the Free 
Press are READ. All of which 
aids mightily in insuring out- 
standing returns from advertising. 


‘ie Detroit Free aie 
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NEWS CIRCULATIONS—July 
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The largest July Circulation 
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LOYALTY WITH A 
CAPITAL L 


* One vital asset in any maga- 

zine’s circulation is reader 
loyalty. If readers are loyal to 
the editors of a magazine, it nat- 
urally follows that they will be 
loyal to the products of that 
magazine’s advertisers. Few mag- 
azines can match the loyalty 
which the editors of Physical Cul- 
ture Magazine have enjoyed for 
these many, many _ years. It’s 
loyalty with a capital L. 


The reason is perfectly clear. 
For some years now, Editor Ber- 
narr Macfadden and his associate 
editors have made it their business 
to assist their readers in solving 
personal problems. And there is 
nothing more vital to anyone than 
a perplexing problem affecting his 
business or home life. Often upon 
the solution of said problem 
hinges the success or failure of 
his social or business life. Some- 
times both are involved. 


Consequently, Mr. Macfadden 
and his associate editors always 
welcome intimate discussions of 
pertinent personal problems of 
their readers. Never is a reader 
who writes to Mr. Macfadden for 
advice turned down. His letter 
stating a personal problem is ei- 
ther answered directly by corre- 
spondence, or by authoritative 
articles in Physical Culture Mag- 
azine. In fact, Physical Culture 
has so repeatedly rendered valu- 
able assistance to thousands and 
thousands of readers that today it 
is really known as “The Personal 
Problem Magazine.” 


In these discussions of Personal 
Problems are included problems 
of health, feminine hygiene, child 
care, food, family relationship, 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


and a hundred and one other vita! 
subjects which the more than a 
quarter of a million loyal reader: 
of Physical Culture Magazine en- 
counter in their daily lives. When 
faced with a _ problem, these 
Physical Culture readers without 
hesitation ask Mr. Macfadden to 
help them arrive at a practical and 
satisfactory solution. They ask him 
for advice because they know from 
experience that he will respond 
with the right answer. 


Any wonder then why Physical 
Culture has a peerless audience 
for loyalty and _ responsiveness. 
Any wonder too that the circula- 
tion of Physical Culture Magazine 
is up—July and August issues 
alone showed some 25% increased 
newsstand sale. No small feat for 
these times. 


If yours is a product that can 
be bought and used by more than 
a quarter of a million families 
every-day folks like you and I— 
the advertising pages of Physical 
Culture Magazine offer you the 
opportunity to cultivate them. 
And if you cultivate and sell 
them properly, your product too 
will command loyalty with a 
capital L from these more than 
quarter of a million Physical Cul- 
ture Magazine families. 
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How to Advertise a Price-Rise 


\ Bald Announcement May Suffice—but Reasons-Why Will Pave the 
Way for Future Sales 


Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

One of our clients confronts the 
problem — apparently more aggra- 
vated in this instance than in others 

of selling a price-rise through 
advertising. During the depression, 
this manufacturer followed others in 
reducing his price, and in his adver- 
tising he featured price as promi- 
nently as the product. 

Now, when he must increase his 
price, he wonders whether the pub- 
lic will remember, to his disadvan- 
tage, the old price on which he 
pounded so hard. 

What can you tell us about prece- 
dent? 


N such a situation as this letter 
outlines—and it is a situation 
that, of course, is becoming more 
and more general—precedent will 
help, somewhat. But precedent, 
alone, is not the whole answer. 
American manufacturers, 


about from one end of the country 
to the other—and although they 
even may understand the causes, 
they aren’t particularly happy. 

In war days, the public may 
have looked on with amusement 
when a manufacturer of soap sent 
out flying squadrons of painters to 
edit his price-marked billboards. 
Those linguists who knew the 
significance of the word “Cinco” 
may have grinned when they read: 
“Cinco now 6 cents—to preserve 
quality.” 

Today the consumers are not 
amused. The job will call for some 
selling. 

Already, the job has been at- 
tacked. Within several of the in- 
dustries, business-paper copy has 
been talking price-rise for several 
weeks. Thus far, however, much of 
the copy has carried the theme: 
“Buy now and save before prices 





whole industries of them, 
went through a similar ex- 
perience back in the stir- 
ring days of 1914-18, and 
again in the early 1920's. 
War shortage, then post- 
war demand, a minor de- 
pression and the consequent 
recovery —these provided 
the background for condi- 
tions somewhat like those 
of today, but like them only 
in general and not in par- 
ticular. For today the con- 
sumers aren’t flush with 
money. They are emerging 
from the bitterest depres- 
sion any of them ever has 
experienced. Today, al- 
though they may accept 
price rises as inevitable— 
for the subject has been 
talked about and written 


— 





A price-rise, dramatized. Here | 
the emphasis rests upon the 
wisdom of buying now 
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Price-rise copy carrying the same 
theme is beginning to appear in 
publications that go to the con- 
sumers. A _ notable instance—in 
fact, a dual instance—was the ap- 
pearance, in the same week’s maga- 
zines of advertising announcing 
impending price-increases of the 
Kelvinator and of the Leonard 
Electric Refrigerator. 

Each of these advertisers an- 
nounced that the increase would 
become effective September 1—and 
each announced that the boost 
would raise its price from $99.50 
to $112 

Said Kelvinator: “This advance 
notice is given so that you may 
take advantage of the present low 
prices. 

Said Leonard: “Save by buying 
a Leonard Electric now.” 

In tenor, the Leonard copy 
stressed money-saving. “These are 
values you may never see equalled 
again. Leonard quality . . . strik- 
ing beauty . . . fine construction.” 

Taking in more scope—and seem- 
ingly stepping farther ahead—Kel- 
vinator advanced reasons- -why. 

“You’ve known it—we’ve known 
it—that the time must come soon 
when advancing costs would force 
a real increase in today’s ridicu- 
lously low prices. . Now, with 
returning better times, prices are 
starting upward. . . . Prices have 
increased from 22 to 102 per cent 
on many materials used by Kel- 
vinator. And we are not sorry— 
since this is an unmistakable sign 
of a return to better times—for 
you—for us—for everybody.” 

Thenceforward, the Kelvinator 
copy also talked quality, and em- 
phasized the wisdom of buying be- 
fore September 1. 

Thus the first stage in advertis- 
ing a price-rise—a warning, a bit 
of tactfully worded advice to buy 
before the rise becomes effective. 


Making First Step Lead 
to the Second 


It does seem, however, that the 
first step can be made to approach 
the second—which will be the task 
of selling the product after the 
price has gone up. 

No doubt, the bald warning does 
no harm. No doubt it will serve to 
move merchandise. But the adver- 
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tiser anticipates—or ought to antic- 
ipate—that he still will be in busi- 
ness next winter. If, with the 
warning he can incorporate at least 
a modicum of reasoning, explaining 
just why the increase is necessary, 
his action may not seem so arbi- 
trary. And good-will need not be 
so definitely endangered. 

Then, when his higher prices 
actually have gone into effect, the 
task of selling them—upon a basis 
of full value—will not seem to lack 
in premise. And on the good-will 
side he will be approaching a mar- 
ket that he, himself, has not made 
unfriendly. 


Will the Public Recall 
Old Price? 


Our reader asks whether “the 
public will remember, to the manu- 


facturer’s disadvantage, the old 
price on which he pounded so 
hard.” 


Undoubtedly, the public will re- 
member; and the public’s memory 
is merely an additional reason for 
selling the increase, and not merely 
announcing it. 

Now a_ word—or 
precedent : 

In some instances, manufacturers 
have avoided price-rise entirely by 
changing package size. Others have 
used advertising to increase vol- 
ume, and, by lowering the cost per 
unit, held profit undiminished. In 
1917, E. J. Noble, president of 
Life Savers, Inc., told PRINTERS’ 
Ink: “We are firmly of the opin- 
ion that, when it is consistently 
used, advertising reduces, rather 
than increases, the price of a trade- 
marked article.” 

Of course, the situation involves 
the matter of trade relations. Ii, 
in the coming months, manufac- 
turers would profit by the expe- 
riences of 1914-18, they will give 
careful thought to their jobbers 
and dealers. 

In many instances during the 
war days the burden of explaining 
to consumers why prices should be 
raised was left to “the trade.” The 
jobber was left to explain to the 
retailer, and the retailer to the 
consumer. Yet there were excep- 
tions. Certain far-seeing manufac- 
turers took space in business papers 
to coach retailers in the best ways 


two—about 
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to explain. Others, taking the task 
upon themselves, expanded their 
consumer advertising and thus 
broadcast the message direct. 

Still others co-operated with 
their outlets in the preparation of 
copy to appear in local newspapers. 

An interesting present-day in- 
stance of this sort of co-operation 
is presented in current outlet ad- 
vertising of Kelvinator. Thus, the 
Georgia Power Company, in news- 
paper advertising, echoes the na- 
tional Kelvinator copy in explain- 
ing what has happened to material 
costs. 

Price-increase is a subject to be 
broadcast, also, by direct mail. Di- 


+ + 
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rect mail proved a useful expedient 
in 1914-18 and again in the early 
1920’s. In the present situation, it 
has been used, extensively, within 
the various trades. 

Admittedly, price-increase is not 
an easy idea to sell. Except in the 
announcement stage, it isn’t good 
news—and even in the announce- 
ment stage it is good news only 
left-handedly. 

Its selling demands a high order 
of skill. Into the creation of price- 
rise advertising, advertisers will do 
well to mix liberal quantities of 
careful thought. And don’t forget 
to season, generously, with tact !— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 


Credit to How Kum 


Motion Picture HERALD 
New YorkK 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I have been charmed by your 
editorial, on page 95 of the July 
27 issue of Printers’ INK, entitled 
“We Appeal to History,” and I 
am particularly entertained by your 
reference to the ancient Chinese 
adage which you quote as: “A pic- 
ture is worth 2,000 words.” 

While I am not an Orientalist, I 
believe that I may perhaps lay 
claim to having excavated this now 
time-worn saw when I came across 
it a good many years ago in a 
Chinese guide book. I used it 


+ + 
Form McNally & Smyth, Inc. 


McNally & Smyth, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising agency formed with 
ofices in the Star Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. James J. McNally, president, 
has been in agency work since 1930 and 
formerly was in charge of advertising 
for the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany. Dwight G. Smyth was formerly a 
market analyst and has been associated 
with several stock exchange firms. 





Joins “Hunting and Fishing” 


E. A. Malloy has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of unting and 
Fishing, Boston. He is a former general 
manager of the Porter Corporation, Bos- 
ton, and former assistant New England 
manager of Cosmopolitan. 


somewhat extensively at that time 
in behalf of a concern engaged in 
commercial photography. It has 
since been much perverted and 
twisted. 

I began the process by applying 
the word “picture.” The original 
Chinese expression, literally trans- 
lated, is, being characteristically in 
reverse of the Occidental manner 
of expression: 

“One thousand tellings are not 
so good as one seeing.” 

This, I believe, should be cred- 
ited to the great philosopher and 
sage, How Kum. 

Terry RAMSAYE, 
Editor. 


+ 
New Greek Paper 


A _ Greek-American national - weekly, 


called Neon Bhma, Greek for New 
Tribune, started publication at New 
York recently. itor of the new 


weekly is Adamantios T. Polyzoides, for 
the last twenty-five years editor of the 
Greek daily in New York, the Atlantis. 
A_ supplement in English is included 
with the new paper, which is being 
peppetes by the New Generation Pub- 
ishing Company, 1475 Broadway. 





Start Detroit Firm 


The Graphic Arts-Process Corporation 
has been organized at Detroit. Frank ae 
Rouland, formerly with the Copyfyer 
Corporation, is president; E. Powers is 
vice-president, and Frank S. Spohr, also 
formerly with Copyfyer, sales manager. 








Psychology in a Tool Kit 


Dealer Helps in Unit Package Find Favor with Thor Dealers 


NSTEAD of the usual custom 

of sending out dealer help ma- 
terial piecemeal throughout the 
year, the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany has combined its promotional 
items in a “tool kit,” whereby the 
dealer gets everything at once. An 
enthusiastic reception, evidenced by 
unsolicited letters from the trade, 
has been accorded the new presen- 
tation. 

“As a matter of fact, the mate- 
rial contained in the tool kit is in 
the aggregate nothing more than 
we furnished in other years,” says 
Gordon Taylor, advertising man- 
ager, “but there seems to be an 
effective psychology in consolidat- 
ing all the pieces in one package. 

“This gives the dealer a tangible 
mass evidence of what we are do- 
ing to help him sell Thor appli- 
ances. He has the actual sum of 
this co-operation before his eyes 
all at once, whereas with the mate- 
rial coming in at various intervals 
he may not so readily realize its 
extent. And he sees that he has 
something to work with that 
covers every phase of his efforts 
to get business.” 

The material is done up in a 
large package made of corrugated 
cardboard, which bears the label, 
“Thor Tool Kit.” These were sent 
in quantities to the company’s dis- 
tributors and they in turn supplied 
a kit to each active dealer. Dis- 
tributors were supplied with a 
surplus over their immediate needs, 
so that every time a new dealer 
is enrolled he automatically gets 


+ 


Joins Southern Rice Sales 

The Southern Rice Sales Company, 
Inc., New York, has appointed James 
Bergman, }* to direct sales and ad- 
vertising of its River Brand and Tasty 
Brand potest rice. He was formerly 
with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York 
agency, for seven years. The company 
plans to inaugurate an extensive adver- 
tising and merchandising campaign. 


Appoints Samuel A. Gardner 
The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
New York, has appointed Samuel A. 


Gardner, Boston, publishers’ representa- 
tive, as its New 


ngland representative. 
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a tool kit of material promptly. 

Among the items included in the 
package are: 

An all-line catalog, which is in 
loose leaf form for flexibility. A 
large-sized photograph of one mem- 
ber of the line occupies virtually 
the full page of each sheet, with 
features and specifications listed on 
the reverse side. 

All-line folders which serve 
salesmen as a catalog in miniature. 
Also individual leaflets on mem- 
bers of the line for prospects. 

A book of concise selling facts 
which interpret the entire story of 
manufacturing features and con- 
sumer sales points in Thor wash- 
ers and ironers. Also a similar 
book on the Thor water softener 

Window display material, includ- 
ing easel type display cards, a 
number of window streamers and 
an “authorized dealer” decalco- 
mania. Also smaller display cards 
for placing on appliances which 
stand on the selling floor. 

Electrotype and mat service 
sheets and order blanks for secur- 
ing such material. 

All this material is printed in 
black and white only, whereas it 
has been practically a tradition of 
the company and of its field to 
use one or more extra colors on 
dealer helps. The company hesitated 
about this at first, but the result 
has been a smart and attractive 
simplicity which is in fresh con- 
trast with the usual colored mate- 
rial. The economy advantage is, 
of course, obvious. 


+ 
One-Cent Paper for New York 


Front Page is the name of a new 
l-cent daily newspaper to be published 
on or about August 15, in New York 
Meyer Solmson, managing editor of the 
New York Morning Telegraph for many 
years, is president of Front Page, Inc., 
which has offices at 1482 Broadway 
M. G. Frumberg, attorney, is treasurer 





Has Furniture Account 
The Tell City Furniture Company 
Tell City, Ind., Tellcraft Buckingham 
shire furniture reproductions, has placed 
its advertising account with Beaumont 
& Hohman, Cleveland. 
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$57,000,000 Released from Cleveland Banks July 2 


IFTY-SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS frozen in the 

closed Union Trust and Guardian Trust Companies 
has just been released to depositors thru the absorption§E 
of these banks by the reorganized National City Bank 
of Cleveland. 

In one lump sum, fifty-seven million dollars has gone 
back into the pockets of the 455,000 depositors in these 
two banks—the largest sum of money ever made avail- 
able at one time to the people of this community. 

More millions will follow, as the orderly liquidation 
of the banks proceeds. 

With steel operations at a new high and thousands of 
industrial workers back at their jobs, Cleveland is rap- 
idly winning the battle against depression. Payroll 
have increased, production in practically all lines hasg* 
increased, freight shipments have increased, and Cleve 
land sees again the red fire of factory stacks blazing} 
in the sky. 
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Cleveland spends again! It had money in its pockets, 
{ was spending—and now it has fifty-seven millions 
1ore—and is spending it! 


Mr. Manufacturer! Get your salesmen to Cleveland 
na hurry! Get your goods on Cleve- 
retail counters—and advertise 


That formula is the secret of busi- 
hess success in Cleveland today, and 
omorrow—as it was yesterday—as it 
ilways will be! 

Cleveland has looked to The Press for news of ex- 
panding payrolls and business recovery: as it will look 
n The Press for the advertising news of your product 
br business. 


he Cleveland Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 








MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

‘ PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT 

CRIPPS-HOWARD x | BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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New Deal Means Advertising 
Should Come into Its Own 


Muir Says New Consumers, New Trading Areas, New Merchandising 
Methods Offer a Challenge and an Opportunity 


By Malcolm Muir 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 


y and Deputy Administrator, 


National Industrial Recovery Act 


HAVE been asked a number of 

times if the New Deal will 
stifle business initiative. My an- 
swer is, definitely, “No”—unless 
business so desires. In fact, I see 
in this new scheme of things a 
challenge to our inventive genius, 
a greater opportunity than ever 
before for the development of new 
products, to be manufactured by 
new low-cost processes, to be 
bought by the great new masses of 
purchasing power. 

I want to emphasize particularly 
the opportunities the future should 
hold for merchandising and adver- 
tising ability. Whether we like it 
or not, we are faced with a realign- 
ment of purchasing power. We 
must find out where this purchas- 
ing power will be, and what it will 
buy. We must chart a new con- 
sumer map. 

Old market evaluations, old 
methods of distribution and old 
advertising policies are out. The 
New Deal may be accepted as a 
catch phrase. It is not. It means 
new consumers, new trading areas, 
new merchandising methods. It 
means specifically that advertising 
as a great and constructive force 
in merchandising should at last 
come into its own. You and I well 
know that the price cutter was the 
biggest builder of profitless pros- 
perity. He was the foe of sound, 
constructive advertising. All this 
should change, if goods and ser- 
vices are to be sold on a basis of 
quality. It offers a challenge to 
the best of our business, our mer- 
chandising and our advertising 
talent. 

I hope that the members of this 
advertising club and all of those 
who have in the past blazed the 





From a speech delivered last week be- 
fore the Advertising Club of New York. 





merchandising and advertising 
trails throughout the virgin terri- 
tory of American markets, will be 
the first again to lead the way 
along these trails. 

Is there a self-interest appeal in 
all this for advertising? Yes, de- 
cidedly yes. But there is a broader 
social responsibility and implica 
tion as well. I know of no force 
that can be used more effectively 
to re-create confidence on the part 
of the consuming public, to unlock 
the pocketbooks, of those who have 
been afraid to buy, to tap the re- 
sources of those new income 
classes, created by the New Deal. 
I am not referring to a “Buy 
Now” campaign or any _ such 
“ballyhoo,” but to that intelligent, 
constructive force, advertising, 
which can do so much to create 
demand through an awakened and 
revitalized America. 


No Time for the 
Laggard or Cynic 


I have no patience with the lag- 
gard or cynic. This is no time for 
either one. A few have asked 
me, “Will the New Deal work?” 
My answer is, “It must!” America 
chose its course last November. 
We are now in the middle of the 
stream. There is no turning back. 
There lies ahead, if we succeed, 
controlled capitalism with stabili- 
zation of profits and wages; if we 
fail, a new order of things which 
I shall not attempt to picture. 

My faith in its success is based 
on the united action of American 
business, as I see it, viewed in 
panorama in Washington. Day by 
day, the number of the business 
houses of America subscribing to 
the President’s Re-employment 
Agreement grows to astounding 
figures. 
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Boy Market Is Depression Proof, 
This Advertiser Finds 


New Dress for Product, Forceful and Romantic Advertising Presentation, 
Bring Increased Sales Volume 


By Cass S. Hough 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Daisy Manufacturing Co. (Plymouth, Mich.) 


FOR fifty years this company 
has been making and selling 
nothing but Daisy Air Rifles, and 
people are not inclined to buy air 
rifles during a depression. 

Boys, of course, received their 
first course in “depressionism” sec- 
ond hand—from their parents’ con- 
versation. That was the first year 
and a half. Following that time, 
these boys came face to face with 
the curtailed buying power of their 
parents, which no amount of per- 
suasion on the boys’ part could 
change. 

We had to find a new approach 
to this problem, now in the acute 
stage. The most obvious was that 
of cutting prices. Perhaps those 
who first adopted this rather ques- 
tionable, but easiest, method of 
blackening glaringly red balance 
sheets, really reaped some harvest. 

We, however, made up our 
minds that no simple panacea like 
cutting prices would bring our 
volume back. Our regular adver- 
tising schedule had been given a 
fair trial—increased salesmen ac- 
tivity had ,done nothing but in- 
crease * thé “traveling expense” 
item on the sales record. But in 
spite of this, we still were con- 
vinced that, back of the whole 
thing, the matter of dollars and 
cents was the biggest deterrent 
factor as far as our own sales 
were concerned. 

Obviously, then, the problem 
narrowed itself to giving the boys 
something we had been selling for 
fifty years, namely an air rifle, 
but in such a startling new dress, 
and at such a bargain price, and 
with such a powerful advertising 
campaign back of it, that boys 
literally would insist upon having 
the new product. 

First of all, to make the gun 





different from any of its prede- 
cessors, we designed a telescopic- 
type sight—done by merely put- 
ting an ordinary peep sight in a 
tubular casing, and putting a hood 
over the usual “bead” type front 
sight. There was the new prod- 
uct—and although still “just an air 
rifle” it was absolutely new and 
different, better looking, and with 
great inherent possibilities from an 
advertising standpoint provided the 
advertising contained enough punch 
to convince boys that they couldn’t 
be happy unless they owned one of 
these new guns. 

In order to provide this punch 
we picked as sponsor of the new 
product one Buzz Barton, a fifteen- 
year old hard-riding cowboy—well- 
known to the kids whose grand 
opera comes on movie film, in the 
neighborhood theaters. His age, 
plus a very winning grin (greatly 
enhanced by some thousands of 
freckles), and the reckless abandon 
with which he rides, made him the 
ideal type of boy to carry the 
burden of our advertising—the 
real “hero” type. 


Arousing Dealer 
Enthusiasm 


Then, being entirely sure of our 
ground, as far as our advertising 
program was concerned, we next 
had to get our dealers (about 
15,000 in number) enthused enough 
about the whole campaign to stock 
and push the new gun and, inci- 
dentally, other numbers in the line. 

Direct mail was the vehicle used 
to carry the news to our dealers. 
Through the medium of a letter 
we offered them a sample gun to 
display, charging them the regular 
dealer price, but gave them a large 
“one sheet” to display in their win- 
dows, and fifty portraits of Buzz 
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HE first surge of New Deal buying 

is putting new tacks in sales maps 
everywhere. But only aggressive 
selling will keep them there. 


Sales may be easier now, but let’s 
not forget that as buying power in- 
creases so does competition. Today and 
tomorrow, as always, the most sales 
are going to be made by the manufac- 
turers who do the most selling. 


More advertisers today are buying 
space in Good Housekeeping than at 
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any time during the past 
years. More advertisers are 
Good Housekeeping than any 
magazine in its field. More of 
too, are using it as the only won 
magazine on their lists. 


The 1,900,000 homes Good H 
4 
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ping reaches are by far the mar- 
of greatest opportunity for most 
oducts bought by women for them- 
ves or their families. In these 


mes no other magazine has been 
e to demonstrate a selling influ- 
¢ greater than Good Housekeep- 


ing’s—or even as great. No other is 
more economical to use. 


Cencentrate your advertising in 
Good Housekeeping during the next 
six months. It is a sound way to con- 
solidate your new gains and keep 
your place on the new sales map. 


OUSEKEEPING 


verywoman’s Magazine 
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Barton to distribute free to the 
boys who came in to see the new 
gun. This worked like a charm— 
out ofsabout 15,000 dealers, we, in 
a period of approximately ten days, 
got back over 2,000 orders, with 
checks attached, for 
the sample gun and dis- 
play material. 

The boys’ reaction to 
our national advertis- 
ing, carried in all the 
leading boys’ publica- 
tions, was most grati- 
fying, to say the least. 
These kids just 
swamped the dealers. 
Buzz Barton was on 
the lips of every one of 
them, and the problem 
then became one of 
manufacturing, rather 
than of selling. 

Heretofore, in an- 
nouncing new items, 
we told the story to our 
distributors (about 900 
in all)—used some 
space in the sporting 
goods and hardware 
trade journals to ac- 
quaint our dealers with 
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than adding new ones) their deal- 
ers began deluging them with or- 
ders for the new gun, purely on 
the strength of the samples they 
had ordered from us, and our 
assurance that the boy market was 


1 Mereclons New 
Air Rifle Chat Has Savprised 


the Boys of America 








the new products, and, 
of course, turned our 
national advertising 








loose on the boys. But 
we had to depend on 
our distributors’ sales- 
men to really sell the 
dealers—and when Daisy Air Rifles 
are only one item in a list of sev- 
eral thousand in distributors’ cata- 
logs we couldn’t be entirely sure 
of getting the news across to every 
dealer, or even a part of them. 
So, in this instance, we reversed 
the process. 

We announced the new gun to 
our distributors, and its reception 
was, aS we anticipated, rather an 
apathetic one—or would have been, 
had we not done a thorough job 
on the dealers themselves—a job 
heretofore left entirely in distrib- 
utors’ hands. 

But, before the distributors 
really had a chance to decide 
whether the new product had 
enough merit to warrant stocking 
it (when the majority of them 
were cutting down on items, rather 





A full page from a boy’s magazine, showing Buzz 
Barton who sponsored the new rifle 


nearly depression proof (if offered 
the right things). 

This volume of orders, out of a 
clear sky, made distributors realize 
that here was something that 
would sell, quickly, and in quanti- 
ties—and it didn’t take them long 
to “get on the band wagon.” And, 
what’s more, unlike most things 
that get under way quickly, and 
usually run their course just as 
rapidly, this Buzz Barton pro- 
gram is gathering momentum each 
month. 

As a result, we recently added 
to our line a genuine top-grain 
leather holster, fitted with a 
“6-shooter” water pistol. Bearing 
Buzz Barton’s signature, burned 
into its face, this holster set bids 
fair to eclipse in popularity its 
immediate predecessor, the Buzz 
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Barton Special air rifle. The star’s 
name, as a result of our merchan- 
dising program, has taken front 
rank in the “boy hero” class. 

We learned plenty from this 
campaign, fortunately. We found 
our dealers, in the majority of 
ases, very receptive to a really 
sane and sound merchandising pro- 
gram. We learned where to “put 


+ 
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on the pressure”—at the point of 
sale. And, the best lesson of all 
was learning to dramatize our 
product by the ‘simple expedient, 
in this case at least, of tying the 
product up with a strong, romantic 
type of appeal—the sort of thing 
that will strike a responsive chord 
in the hearts of most red-blooded 
American boys. 


a. 


Vacant Windows Put to Work 


yACANT windows are too sug- 
gestive of the stamping grounds 
f a  depression-haunted people. 
Make the windows of every empty 
store a salesman or an educational 
exhibit. This in effect has been 
the argument underlying a cam- 
paign that has been successfully 
promoted in Chicago. 
The move had its inspiration in 
a desire to help Chicago to make a 
good showing to the millions of 
visitors to A Century of Progress. 
Arthur E. Holt, advertising man- 
ager of The Chicagoan, conceived 
the plan, got the support of 


— 


$100,000 Campaign for New 
Columbia Film 


Columbia Pictures Corporation, New 
York, will spend $100,000 in an adver- 
tising campaign in newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio to launch its first pro- 
duction of the new season, “Lady for 
a Day,” according to a statement issued 
by the company. Thirty-seven major 
ities are listed in the newspaper sched- 
ules, while magazine advertising will be 
placed in most of the “‘fan” publications 
in addition to other national magazines. 
[he radio advertising will include a 
nation-wide hook-up and spot  broad- 
casting. 





Scripps-Howard Advances 
Stanley 


Following the transfer of Lynn Gamble 
to the New York office of Scripps- 
Howard nee Allen L. Stanley 
has been named Pacific Coast manager of 
the national advertising department. Wil- 
liam H, Haze has been appointed Los 
Angeles manager to replace Mr. Stanley. 


F. A, Reinhart with “Vogue” 

F,. A. Reinhart, for five years with 
The Literary Digest, three years with 
Spur, and recently with The Sportsman, 
has joined the advertising staff of Vogue. 








Henry G. Zander, president of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board, and 
further support in a proclamation 
issued by Mayor E. J. Kelly of 
that city. 

With official sanction, property 
owners made their windows avail- 
able. Merchants and manufacturers 
came forth with their co-operation. 
These windows and also all win- 
dows of occupied stores are now 
being kept lighted until about 
2 am. so that Chicago’s store 
fronts may continue to hold and 
gain from the interest of those re- 
turning from the Fair. 


— 


Made Advertising Manager, 
“Junior League Magazine” 


Robert W. Carnahan has been ap- 

inted advertising manager of the 
unior League Magazine, New York. For 
the last year he has been Western ad- 
vertising manager at Chicago. Previously 
he was with the International Magazine 
Company and Harper's Bazaar. 





Advanced by Kuppenheimer 


M.M. Lebensburger has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of B. Kup- 
penheimer & Company, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturer of men’s clothing, an ad- 
vancement from the position of assistant 
meg ay manager which he has held 
for the last four years. 

George S. Stroud, who has been ad- 
vertising manager, has been promoted 
to sales manager. 





Lawry to Represent Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc. 


Clinton ‘C. Lawry has been appointed 
New England representative of Outdoor 
Advertising, Incorporated, with head- 
quarters at Boston. For over seventeen 
years, he has been associated with John 
Donnelly & Sons. 
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ECENT visitors to England 

have returned to our shores 
telling about some unusual posters 
they have seen there for Shell 
Petrol. The advertising department 
of this British company decided to 
try out some young modern artists 
and give them free rein. 

That was a dangerous and ad- 
venturous policy for an old-estab- 
lished concern to say to the young 
men “Go ahead and do a poster of 
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YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 


any spot you enjoy looking at; let 
yourself go.’ 

They picked unusual scenes and 
when they painted them they put 
into the places they loved a certain 
spirit of joy and adventure which 
seems to have carried its spell over 
to the people who now see the 
finished work as advertising posters. 

The young modernists turned out 
to be more practical than their 
enemies would ever have believed. 


‘RE YOU GO” 
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ASHINGTON (D. C.) is the 
great pulsating heart of reviving 
national prosperity. The admin- 
istration of the “New Deal” and 
contemporaneous forward move- 
ments are bringing into resi- 
dence in the National Capital 
literally thousands of people. 



































A concentration of your ad- 
vertising in Washington means 
an expanding demand for your 
product. 


This market of three-quarters 
of a million people, more truly 
perhaps than any other com- 
parable market, can be com- 





et pletely covered by ONLY A 
d SINGLE NEWSPAPER. 
ut And Gbhe Star—_ EVENING 
cA Mew York Office and SUNDA Y—exercises a re- 
er DAN A. CARROLL markable influence upon family 
“ 110 E. 42nd St. 
e and personal purchases because 
at gy it is the accredited paper of the 
Hi Lake Michigan Bldg. fireside where buying thought 
originates and is stimulated in- 





to action. 






No advertising campaign for 1933 
should omit the National Capital. 






Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
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just as much a separate city 


as if it had a wall around it 


and you'll miss nearly half of the Buffalo 
market until you discover this one way in! 







HE Buffalo market is actually two distinct cities—BUFLOPOLE and 
its neighboring city of Buffalo. 


BUFLOPOLE is a city of 236,714 souls,* all of Polish birth or ancestry. 
All joined together by one religion, by one mother tongue. They have their 
own churches. Their own schools—43 of them. Their own colleges. Their 
own clubs, societies, community houses, libraries and assembly halls, over 
3,000 retail stores. 


BUFLOPOLE contains nearly 40 percent of the families in the Buffalo 
area—but consumes 60 percent of the food. Big eaters? That’s only half 
the answer. Big families, too. The birth rate in BUFLOPOLE is 30 percent 
higher—and the death rate lower—than across the street in Buffalo. 


Do the people of BUFLOPOLE read advertising? Do they buy? That's 
easy. They buy 90 percent of the Maytag Washers sold in the Buffalo area— 
over 60 percent of the Borden’s Condensed Milk—72 percent of the Rinso. « 
And we can give you figures on a raft of other products—from Chevrolets 
to sugar. 

Now, back to the “one way in.”” One newspaper blankets BUFLOPOLE 
—and only one. One newspaper—and only one—carries the full local news 
of BUFLOPOLE doings, and the full news of the motherland, that BUFLO- 
POLE’S people want. Everybody’s Daily is delivered to over 90 percent 
of BUFLOPOLE’S homes. 


You can’t cover BUFLOPOLE with the three English language papers 
published in Buffalo. National advertisers have used heavy schedules in 
all three, and barely scratched the surface of the BUFLOPOLE market. 

Other national advertisers have discovered the ‘‘one way in’’—BUFLO- 
POLE’S own local newspaper. Everybody’s Daily pays so well for them 
that they place in it the largest national advertising lineage of any foreign 
language newspaper in the United States. 


These national advertisers are simply following the lead and the advice of ER 




























local merchants and distributors. For, with the sole exception of one 
Buffalo English language pa , Everybody's Daily carries the largest volume 
of local advertising of any daily newspaper in the Buffalo area. 


*BUFLOPOLE proper, 172,670; Immediate vicinity, 64,044. pgs on 
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Come on. Get your sales in the Buffalo 
market up where they belong. Send 
for “A New Survey of Buffalo.” Once 
you understand BUFLOPOLE, you'll 
need no second urging to put EVERY- 
BODY’S DAILY on your list. 





ERYBODY'’S DAILY 


bngs on every newspaper list for cities over 250,000 
g ery 
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WE DO OUR PART 


pane with our appointment by the Government 
at Washington to print the official NRA seals and 
placards, we are authorized to reproduce this insignia on all 


printing for companies that are privileged to display it. 


And, as our pledge to those we serve, we shall continue to 
maintain the high standard of craftsmanship and fair basis 
of costs which have been traditional in this Company for fifty- 
seven years. Behind these assurances stands a modern plant 
with extensive facilities capable of fulfilling every implied 


promise in the production of printing of every description. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


New York 


BY ITS PRESIDENT 


Fe By See 
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Sales-Meeting Plans of 1933 
Offer Broad Selection 


Keyed to Business Upturn, They Range Through Many Styles to Fit 
Almost Any Business 


By Arthur H. Little 





ing companies: 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
| International Business Machines 
Corp. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


| 0. 
| L. H. Gilmer Co. 


HIS article presents the sales-convention methods of the follow- 


Barrett-Cravens Co. 

Geo. E. Keith Co. 

Western Cartridge Co. 
Hewes & Potter, Inc. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 

The Insulite Co. 

Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
Blatz Brewing Co. 








ENTLEMEN !” the 
sales manager. 

He’s more than a little nervous 
—as who isn’t, these days ?—and he 
wonders if his linen suit, which 
has just come back from the clean- 
ers and smells faintly like a gas 
station, looks as good as it did two 
years ago, although the pants cer- 
tainly are too big around the waist. 

“Gentlemen!” he says. “Please 
come to order!” 

He thwacks the table-top with 
his gavel, jumps a little at the 
unexpected loudness of the report, 
and proceeds: 

“Gentlemen, this year the man- 
agement has decided to cut out all 
monkey business and entertainment 
and so on, and get right down to 
red bock, that is to say, bed rock. 
So, in just a minute we're going 
to have the opening address. 

“But before that, I’d like to say 
a word or two on my own. Each 
of you has a printed program. 
Yes, that little yellow book. Over 
in the back of it you'll find some 
blank pages. They're for notes. 
Use those blank pages! Fill ’em 
up! For we hope—I say we hope 
—that you’ll get some good out of 
this. 

“And now it is my honor and my 
privilege to introduce to you a 
man who needs no introduction— 


says 


$1 


your boss and mine—our presi- 
a 

And another sales convention is 
under way. 

This year the sales managers’ 
gavels are popping more numer- 
ously than they did in 1932—and 
with more spirit. They’re popping 
a little later in the summer than 
they did in, say, 1929; and, with 
certain exceptions, the basis of the 
gatherings that the gavels call to 
order tends more to the regional 
than to the national. As compared 
with former years, there is less 
of inspiration, less of entertain- 
ment, and more of how-to-sell ; and 
yet even to that generalization 
there are exceptions, too. 

As usual, the brass-tackers, the 
practical-minded convention plan- 
ners who cleave to the principle 
that a sales convention ought to 
be serious and businesslike, can 
support their contention with good 
logic. And no doubt this year they 
can add the argument that a pro- 
gram packed with product informa- 
tion and tamped with how-to-sell 
instruction—that such a program, 
presented at a time when economic 
conditions hold forth the promise 
that the goods can actually be sold, 
really comes under the head of 
pleasure, anyway. 

In range of style, the 1933 con- 
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recent newspaper) what is he going to do with it? are ¢ 
To some manufacturers this might be a puzzle—which rs 
: a 
reminds us... 1932, 
‘ 1933. 
We started a new puzzle game in The Country Home a existe 
few months ago. Asked our readers to send in their so- meet 
lutions. When the mail began to pour in, our clerks a 
nearly got drowned—in 15,000 solutions. “ 
this 
That didn’t really surprise us. And we doubt if it sur- quali 
prised the advertiser.* who, three years ago, started ae 
with one of his products in The Country Home and Agai 
now advertises six. winn 
and, 
This wise advertiser knows that the farmer is going to Cent 
spend his money on products that he is convinced are y. 
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vention presents wide scope of 
choice. It extends all the way from 
the group-, or district-meeting, 
plan to nation-wide conclave. You 
‘an buy it in a size to fit any 
business. 

This article presents a survey 
if the policies and plans of repre- 
sentative companies—a case 
study in which some of the 


cases speak for them- 
selves. 

First, we hear from a 
section of the specialty 


ield in which sales con- 
ventions, characteristically, 
are linked with quota plans 
that operate throughout the 
year—a plan followed for 
many years by such out- 
standing convention-hold- 
ers as National Cash and 
Burroughs Adding. 

Says H. C. Whitehorn, 
assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Toledo Scale 
Company : 

“As usual, this year we 
are conducting our Hun- 
dred Percent Club race, 
which started September 1, 
1932, and ended on July 31, 
1933. The club has been in 
existence since 1911. To 
meet changing conditions, 
some of the terms have 
been changed several times. 

“Last year, as well as 
this year, the prize to 
qualifying salesmen was a trip to 
Toledo and a week’s outing on 
Rattlesnake Island, on Lake Erie. 
Again this year we brought the 
winners in for an island outing 
and, besides, for a visit to the 
Century of Progress Exposition. 

“Another feature that we have 
added this year is a sort of junior 
membership. We call it the ‘Rat- 
tlers’ Club.’ To qualify, a sales- 
man needs to sell a certain volume 
of business during June, July, and 
August. The reward is a trip to 
Rattlesnake Island and to the 
Century of Progress, along with 
the Hundred Percent Club. 

“On the day the men arrive we 
usually take them through the fac- 
tory and acquaint them, at first 
hand, with model changes and new 
models. 
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“At the island, during the re- 
mainder of the week, we hold one 
short business session every morn- 
ing; and the balance of the time is 
free for recreation. 

“Naturally, we pay all the ex- 
penses of the men who come.” 

Burroughs Adding, which used 


TS eae = : we 9 
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. 


Ballyhoo for the Rattler’s Club—a broadside sent 
to salesmen of the Toledo Scale Co. 


to hold two general conventions 
each year—one for agency man- 
agers and one for salesmen—and 
which later combined the two into 
one general convention, suspended 
the convention plan during the de- 
pression. Probably the company 
will resume next year. 

Burroughs salesmen who qualify 
for the conventions are called All 
Stars. The convention program, 
staged in the company’s own 
theater at headquarters in Detroit, 
generally covers the major part of 
a week, and is carefully planned— 
often months in advance—to pre- 
sent an intensive, well-rounded 
“run” of how-to-self instruction, 
well seasoned with some entertain- 


ment. 
The Hundred Percent Club of the 
International Business Machines 
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Corporation meets in January. It 
met in January of this year and 
will meet again in January, 1934, 
The club meeting is looked upon 
as a reward to men who attain 100 
per cent of their respective quotas 
for the year; hence the program 
is wholly entertainment. For tech- 
nical training, I. B. M. has estab- 
lished sales and service schools. 

National Cash calls its intra-sales 
club “100-Point.” Winners of mem- 
bership have been rewarded with 
trips to Havana, California, and 
Bermuda. On occasion, they have 
been rewarded with bags of gold. 
For the first six months of this 
year, the club operated on a half- 
yearly basis, upon which salesmen 
who qualified in each of the six 
months were rewarded by a trip to 
the Century of Progress. Then, 
on July 1, the 100-Point basis was 
restored to its regular, annual 
routine. 

So much for one kind of spe- 
cialty. Now for another—life in- 
surance, 

Says Herbert C. Skiff, agency 
secretary of Phoenix Mutual Life: 

“We have not followed the prac- 
tice of holding a general company 
convention each year, holding them, 
rather, about every five years, and 
in between holding smaller meet- 
ings for men who can reach a 
higher quota for qualification. 

“In January, 1932, we announced 
a qualifying period for attendance 
at a summer school of life insur- 
ance, to be held in July of 1933. 
The basis of qualification was not 
so much a large volume of busi- 
ness as it was consistent produc- 
tion, month after month, with spe- 
cial credit for a good record of 
selling effort. We have just con- 
cluded that meeting. 


Number of Speeches 
Limited 

“As to speeches by home-office 
people, the program was very 
much limited. It was built almost 
entirely around group discussions 
led by home-office men, but par- 
ticipated in entirely by the field 
men, who were led to express their 
opinions on various phases of the 
selling process. 
“Virtually the whole program 











was given over to methods, and 
almost none of it to stimulation. 
In order to offer a little variation, 
each subject was presented in the 
form of a conversation between a 
home-office man and a field man— 
a conversation in which the field 
man told of his experiences on the 
particular phase of selling that was 
under discussion. After the con- 
versation, the subject was opened 
for discussion by the entire group 
attending. 

“We pay the hotel and transpor- 
tation expenses of those who 
qualify ; but any man who has not 
qualified may come at his own 
expense.” 


Meets in the Home City, 
but Not at the Factory 


Now a case in the industrial 
field—the L. H. Gilmer Company, 
as reported by its sales manager, 
C. H. Bauer. 

“We bring in our men in Dee 
ber—all of them. The convention 
itself is held in our home city, 
Philadelphia, but away from the 
factory—and for the reason that 
we believe that to bring them to 
the factory for the entire three- 
day session would be to disturb the 
factory routine. 

“Generally, the first two days of 
the program are taken by the en- 
gineering department. However, 
we see to it that every department 
whose work contacts the work of 
the salesmen is represented. Thus, 
we give places on the program to 
such men as the office manager, 
the traffic manager, the head of the 
stock room and the man in charge 
of sales promotion. 

“Each of these men explains 
those problems of his that are in- 
fluenced by the salesman. For ex- 
ample, the cashier may point out 
that expense accounts come in too 
late; and the office manager may 
explain that order-handling routine 
would be expedited if salesmen 
would write more legibly. 

“The men, if they feel like it— 
and we encourage them to speak 
frankly—answer from the floor. 
They ask questions. 

“We hold our convention in De- 
cember because by that time all 
the trade conventions have been 
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held—and we know trade condi- 
tions.” 

Another company in the field of 
producers’ goods is introducing a 
novelty. Taking advantage of the 
presence in its home city of the 
Century of Progress Exposition, 
the Barrett-Cravens Company has 
announced to its salesmen that it 
will pay the expenses of all men 
who will come to the exposition 
for a one-day session on Sept. 18. 
The gathering is to be a combina- 
tion of convention and exposition- 
seeing. 

Next, a company that sells shoes 
—the Geo. E. Keith Company. 
Says Sales Manager George E. 
Keith: 

“It is our custom to hold two 
sales conventions a year, one at the 
beginning of the fall season and the 
other at the beginning of the spring 
season. We feel that these meet- 
ings are a very necessary part of 
our sales program, and we do not 
contemplate changing. 

“The meetings are held at the 
factory, where the sample lines 
are assembled. 

“In general, our program is this: 
The first two days the salesmen 
work on their lines, familiarizing 
themselves with the styles, prices, 
and materials. Then, on the third 
day, at a group meeting, the line 
is presented by the head of the 
design department. The presenta- 
tion is made more forceful by 
modeling and display. 

“Next, the salesmen meet with 
the sales executives for discussion 
of sales, merchandise, and adver- 
tising policies. We encourage the 
men to suggest and to criticize and 
to give others the benefit of their 
selling experiences during the sea- 
son just past. Such requests as 
they make are studied by the com- 
pany, and the answers are given 
on the following day. 


All Salesmen in 
Attendance 


“All salesmen are required to 
attend the conventions. We cover 
their expenses. We have no fixed 
entertainment program, aside from 
a dinner for the salesmen and ex- 
ecutives after the meetings.” 
Thus far, we have considered 
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conventions and meetings that were 
national in scope. Now for other 
types: 

Says Edwin G. Weber, advertis- 
ing manager of the Western Car- 
tridge Company: 

“We have not had a general 
sales convention for several years— 
seven or eight, at least. Instead, 
we have held a series of regional 
or territorial group meetings at 
which the district sales manager 
and his men meet with one or 
more representatives from the 
home office—usually the sales man- 
ager or assistant sales manager— 
for informal discussion of new 
products and new sales points, and 
particularly for detailed considera- 
tion of the particular sales prob- 
lems in each territory. 

“The men attend these meetings 
at the company’s expense. There 
is no entertainment, and no regu- 
lar program, the procedure being 
varied to suit each individual meet- 
ing.” 

Group Meetings at 
Strategic Centers 


Here is the plan of Hewes & 
Potter, Inc., as reported by Sales 
Manager L. M. Hannum: 

“We have held two sales conven- 
tions this year and will hold an- 
other within the next thirty days. 
Sales meetings at headquarters 
have been discontinued for three 
years; and we have substituted 
group meetings at strategic centers 
—for instance, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Memphis, and 
Atlanta and, once a year, on the 
Pacific Coast. 

“We feel that these small group 
meetings give us an opportunity to 
get in closer touch with each man. 

“We stick very closely to ‘how- 
to-sell,’ and we add only a little 
of inspirational material. There is 
no entertainment. We stick to 
business all the way through. 

“We pay the expenses of the 
men who attend.” 

This from P. D. Blain, sales 
manager of the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation : 

“For the last three years, with 
the exception of one yearly con- 
vention in St. Louis for our West- 
ern salesmen, we have held sec- 
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tional meetings of our salesmen 
twice a year in different parts of 
the country. The meetings are 
attended by sales executives. 

“Generally, from twelve to 
twenty salesmen attend. We pay 
all their expenses. 

“The meetings are devoid of 
entertainment, but each one closes 
with a dinner.” 

Here is the plan of The Insulite 
Company, as described by Advertis- 
ing Manager R. P. Dodds: 

“We have not held a general 
sales convention this year and, just 
now, do not contemplate holding 
one. 

“In past years we have conducted 
sectional sales meetings in which 
we could assemble all sales repre- 
sentatives from a given area at one 
central point and there conduct a 
meeting that would cover one, two, 
or three days. 

“The company’s policy has al- 
ways been that it is much easier 
for our salesmen to sell if they 
are in possession of complete mer- 
chandising instruction, together 
with a thorough understanding of 
the use and advantages of the 
products, than it would be if they 
were loaded with a lot of inspira- 
tional ballyhoo calculated only to 
raise their fervor to a fever pitch. 

“Of course, we try to arouse 
enthusiasm, but to do so in a way 
that will send the men back into the 
field enthusiastic about products 
and their possibilities. Through 
specific training, we enable our men 
to engage their complete merchan- 
dising capacity in the sale and dis- 
tribution of Insulite products. 

“We always plan to have all our 
men in attendance; and, of course, 
we pay all their expenses.” 


= 
Form Hoffman & York 


Hoffman & York is the name of a 
new advertising agency which has been 
formed at Milwaukee by Harry G. Hoff- 
man, recently manager of Needham, 
Louis & Brorby’s former Milwaukee of- 
fice and by Wilford York, also formerly 
with that office. Mr. Hoffman was for 
six years advertising manager of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company’s tractor 
division. Mr. York formerly was with 
the Chicago office of the United States 
Advertising Corporation. Offices of the 
new business are at 2005 Mariner 
Tower. 
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Next, a case in one of the basic 
industries, with this from J. A. 
Welch, general sales manager of 
the Louisiana Oil Refining Cor- 
poration : 

“We have not held a general 
sales convention this year and none 
has been held in the last three 
years. 

“As a substitute, we bring to- 
gether once each month our 
salaried field-personnel salesmen. 
Each of these men supervises an 
area or district.” 

And finally a case that, in signifi- 
cance, rather spreads beyond the 
outlines of this discussion. Possi- 
bly its import is not merely com- 
mercial, but also broadly social. 
Perhaps it foreshadows events in 
an old industry that, recently, has 
taken on new life—and, in the 
process, shaken up the interest of 
the nation, as well. 

Here’s the report: 


Since the return of legalized beer, 
we have not held any sales conven- 
tion. It is our practice now to send 
sales supervisors into the different 
territories, where they call the sales- 
men together and hold regional 
meetings. Perhaps we shall hold a 
general convention later on in the 
year. 


(Signed) Hat Jounson, 
Advertising Manager, 


Blatz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee. 


And the shepherd of this sym- 
posium is in correspondence with 
Mr. Johnson now to ascertain how, 
if, when, and as Mr. Johnson’s 
company does throw a convention, 
an outsider can get in. 


oe 


Now with Sun Press 

Ralph M. Kaplan has joined Sun 
Press, Inc., New York, as director in 
charge of sales and advertising. For 
ten years he conducted his own business 
as advertising counselor and, more re- 
cently, has been vice-president of Recip- 
rocal Advertising, Inc. 





Has Brewery Account 
The Diamond Spring Brewery, Law 
rence, Mass., has appointed The Mitchell 
Compeny. Boston, to direct its advertis- 
Newspapers and outdoor advertising 
wil be used. 
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World’s Largest Transformers 


On Big Creek, 288 miles from Los Angeles, whence comes part of 
the electrical energy which moves 6,000 factory wheels at one of 
the lowest kilowatt rates in America. 


Los Angeles has another equally notable source of power which 
moves goods after factories have turned them out, performing its 
service at equally low rates, and exceeding in advertising voltage 
and volume all other Coast newspapers. 


Los Angeles Times 
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of branded merchandise con- 
stitutes the most important 
volume factor in any market. 

The Sunday American—with 
its family-wide editorial appeal, 
through its news, comics, sports, 
society section, its famous March 
of Events—enters more than a 
MILLION homes and has been 
acknowledged for years by de- 
partment stores to be an 
outstandingly successful medium 
for the sale of family-bought 
merchandise. It is logical to 


assume that a paper that can sell 
kitchen tables can sell the foods 
that go on them—and if it 
selis shower curtains, it can stock 
toilet cabinets. 

Entering the homes of 53 out 


of every 100 families whose 
preference leads them to select 
a standard size New York news- 
paper, the Sunday American 
offers the most powerful sales 
weapon in the market for every 
product designed for family 
consumption. 


New Mork American 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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A fact that every financial 
advertiser should know— 


E. years, people have had the 
impression that the Herald Tribune 
led all other morning papers in the 
financial field. We wanted to know. 

What we found out is of interest 
to every financial advertiser. Read 
these three simple facts revealed 
by an independent, impartial sur- 
vey covering 75% of the members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
(Details on request): 


l. Read regularly by more 
members of the Stock Exchange 
than any other New York 
morning or Sunday newspaper. 


2. Read for financial news on 
weekdays by more members 
than any other New York 
morning newspaper. 


NEW 


3. Preferred for financial news 
on weekdays by more members 
than any other NewYork morn- 
ing newspaper. 


To understand this professional 
preference for the Herald Tribune, 
study its financial pages. Notice 
the accurate tables, its carefully- 
planned, easily-digested make-up, 
its complete coverage of com- 
modity news, its daily average of 
twenty security groups (more than 
twice the number averaged by 
papers that are strictly financial 
publications). 

For RESULTS in the world’s 
largest financial market—the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


- YORK 


Herald <%= Tribune 
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NEW YORK: Main Office, 230 West 41st St. © DETROIT: John B. Woodward, Inc., 6-255 
General Motors Bldg. « CHICAGO: John B. Woodward, Inc., 400 N. Michigan Ave. « 
BOSTON: Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Bldg. e SAN FRANCISCO: John B. Wood- 
ward, Inc., Monadnock Bldg. * PARIS EDITION: The New York Herald. 21 Rue de Berri. 
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Periodical Publishers’ Institute 
Elects Directors 


AT a meeting held last week 
at New York, the Periodical 
Publishers’ Institute elected twenty- 
three members to a board of direc- 
tors. As reported in last week’s issue 
of Printers’ InK, the Institute has 
been formed for administering a 
code for the periodical publishing 
industry. Members elected to the 
board are as follows: 
General Magazines: S. R. Lat- 
shaw, Butterick Publishing Co.; 
Lee W. Maxwell, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co.; William B. Warner, 
McCall Co.; Arthur S. Moore, In- 
ternational Magazine Co.; Roy E. 
Larsen, Time, Inc.; F. L. Wurz- 
burg, Condé Nast Publications; 
W. D. Fuller, Curtis Publishing 
Co.; John Hanrahan, The New 
Yorker, and Guy L. Harrington, 
Macfadden Publications. 


+ 
AGMA Drafts Willis 


Paul S. Willis, who has served for 
two years as honorary president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, has been drafted by AGMA 
to devote his entire services to the inter- 
ests of the association. 

This marks the first step taken in a 
program to set up adequate machinery 
to deal properly with the problems thrust 
upon the association by President Roose- 
velt’s recovery campaign. Mr. Willis 
and his associates, says a statement from 
the association, have been extremely ac- 
tive in the last two years in their 
efforts to stamp out unfair trade prac- 
tices, which have caused most of the 
profitless distribution during the past 
years. Because of this profitless distribu- 
tion, AGMA has drafted a master code 
of fair competition in distribution in the 
grocery industry to eliminate “uneco- 
nomic and vicious practices.” 

Mr. Willis for many years has been 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Comet Rice Company. This company 
has granted him a leave of absence from 
active duties but he will continue his 
affiliation as vice-president and in an 
advisory capacity. 


Heads S.N.P.A. Labor 
Committee 


F. C. Withers, Columbia, S. C., State, 
has been appointed chairman of the labor 
committee of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, by J Mapes, 
president. A member from each State in 
the association has been appointed to 
work with Mr. Withers. 


Business Papers: Aglar Cook, 
Topics Publishing Co.; Fred D. 
Porter, Chicago Business Papers; 
J. H. McGraw, Jr., McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. ; Fritz Frank, 
United Business Publishers, and 
Henry Lee, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co. 

Agricultural Publications: John 
S. Pearson, Progressive Farmer; 
Clifford Gregory, Prairie Farmer ; 

E. Ward, Farm Journal; Fred 
O. Bohen, Meredith Publishing 
Co., and Marco Morrow, Capper 
Publications. 

Religious, Fraternal, Scientific, 
Educational and others: Dr. Paul 
S. Leinbach, Reformed Church 
Messenger; J. McKeen Cattell, 
Science Press; Charles S. Hart, 
Elks Magazine, and F. C. Beekley, 
O. S. T. 


+ 
Appoint Hagg & Associates 


The following papers have appointed 
Arthur H. Hagg & Associates, recently 
organized, as their national advertising 
representatives: Fort Collins, Colo., 
Express-Courier; Grand Junction, Colo., 
Sentinel; Greeley, Colo., Tribune-Repub- 
lican; Dodge City, Kans., Globe; Leaven- 
worth, Kans., Times; Hastings, Nebr., 
Tribune; Kearney, Nebr., Hub and the 
Beloit, Wis., News. 

Offices of the new business are at 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, and 
Bus Terminal Building, Denver. On 
September 1, a Kansas City office will 
be opened. 

Associated with Mr, Hagg are Philip 
A. Broderick, Eastern manager; Morris 
D. Townsend, Denver office, and Ormond 
P. Hill, who will be in charge of the 
Kansas City office. Mr. Hagg will make 
his headquarters in the Chicago office. 


Death of T. R. Gerlach 

Theodore R. Gerlach, who founded the 
Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, Ill, 
calendars, printing, etc., about twenty 
years ago, died last week at Joliet in 
his sixty-seventh year. He was a former 
president of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association, a former president of the 
Advertising Specialties Association, and 
also held office in the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, now the 
Advertising Federation of America. Mr. 
Gerlach was president of the Gerlach- 
Barklow Company and chairman of the 
board of the United Printers and Pub- 
lishers Corporation, holding company for 
Gerlach-Barklow and several other com- 
panies. 
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IS WITH DIFFIDENCE that I present 


» amazing figures opposite. Success is gratifying—and perilous. 
enty-four years of leadership in any activity leads many people 
predict that some challenger will overthrow the leader. In 
mal times, Vogue’s leadership has been taken for granted. 
nt when the great business depression of 1929-33 reached its 
ight, many a prophet said: “Vogue’s great run of luck is finished; 
me magazine serving a class not interested in high-priced apparel, 
tomobiles, furniture, jewelry, toilet goods, and travel, will lead 


» procession now.” That remark was so human I could sympathize 
P 





@th it. But as prophecy, it was false. For Vogue has continued to 





ad the procession, straight through the depression, and even in 
Me first six months of 1933—those six black months which have 


Moved to be the darkness before dawn. Here is the record: 


First Six Months, 1933 
Rank Lines 
VOGUE (1) 285,151 
L. H. J. (2) 271,965 
McCall’s (3) 257,095 
Gd. Hkg. (4) 246,755 
W. H. C. (5) 242,781 
Harp. Baz. (6) 236,946 
Delin. (7) 167,949 
True Sty. (8) 110,808 


To those steadfast advertisers and agents who have given 


@ogue this overwhelming “vote of confidence” for twenty-five years, 


offer grateful thanks. It requires no special gift as a prophet to 


ow that Vogue’s leadership is assured. After every great depres- 





Bon in history, the first class to revive and to spend freely is the 








“You Sold Chemises, Not Flour!” 


The Story of a Persistent Account Executive Who Pried Open the Door to 
a Long Closed Market for His Flour 


By William T. Laing 


Morris & Jones Inc. 


ON the theory that a new broom 
sweeps clean, a large milling 
company discontinued an agency 
connection of long standing and 
canvassed the field anew in search 
of an advertising organization 
equipped to do an outstanding sell- 
ing job on flour. The agency 
finally selected was one which had 
outlined attractive ideas on adver- 
tising as a means of inducing dis- 
tributors to stock and push staple 
products. 

At the first joint conference of 
executives to decide on plans and 
copy, the sales manager of the 
milling company kept out of the 
general discussions. This reticence 
noted, an agency account executive 
edged over to the sales manager 
as the meeting came to an end, and 
walked with him down the hall. 

“You appear less enthusiastic 
than the others about your new 
undertaking,” he ventured. “Why?” 

The sales manager was frank. 

“You talked about advertising 
making selling easier,” he ex- 
plained. “You put me on the spot, 
so to speak. If sales do not show 
the expected increase, the assump- 
tion is that my department’s to 
blame, not the advertising. You 
make strong claims for your plans. 
You, of course, want to sell us the 
campaign, yet I must sell the flour, 
and the fact is that I have never 
known of advertising to be a 
nickel’s worth of use in closing our 
tough prospects. I think of three 
of ’em right now. They’re going 
to be just as tough to sell, new 
advertising or no advertising at 
all. There’s a couple of big dis- 
tributors, one at Indianapolis, the 
other at Terre Haute, who have 
Indiana sewed up. Neither of ’em 
has bought a barrel of our flour in 
ten months. The mining districts 
over in Pennsylvania—the Wyom- 
ing Valley—is another big market 
we've never been able to crack. 
Your advertising isn’t going to 


make the sledding any easier there, 
yet the Big Boss now expects me 
to stroll in and grab this trade.” 

The agency man was sympa- 
thetic, likewise co-operative and 
quick to turn an opening to his own 
advantage. Also he had unlimited 
faith in the use of advertising t 
open up new outlets. Here was 
an opportunity to tackle an extra- 
curricula job that might enhance 
his agency’s standing in his client's 
estimation. “What do you say t 
this suggestion?” he asked. “Tell 
me more about these tough spots, 
let me try to sell them. If I can 
do so, the experience may interest 
your salesmen should any of them 
share your lack of confidence in 
advertising.” 


A Tough Spot in 
Pennsylvania 


Ten days later, in the largest 
city in the Wyoming Valley, the 
account executive hunted up the 
office of the leading newspaper. 
Back in Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute the recalcitrant distributors 
had apparently needed no more of 
an incentive to buy than an in- 
spirational chat with an out-of- 
town advertising authority on their 
own jobbing problems. Each 
stocked the line on the strength of 
a good-sized advertising campaign 
in newspapers of his own selection. 
Here in Pennsylvania a new prob- 
lem loomed up. Flour buyers were 
not keen-minded business men alert 
to trade advantages, but proprietors 
of general stores, with local view- 
points, mostly foreigners who 
spoke English with difficulty, if at 
all. The newspaper was printed 
in Polish. Only in the business 
office was English spoken. 

The agency man explained his 
mission to the publisher. “There’s 
20,000 lines of advertising for you,” 
he said, “if you help me find out 
how to sell our flour in your mar- 
ket.” The publisher was puzzled. 
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THE “DAILY HERALD” IS THE FIRST DAILY 
» chee NEWSPAPER TO REACH A CERTIFIED NET 
SALE OF OVER 2,000.000. 
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— During little 
rest more than three years the “ Daily Herald ” has gained 
hem nearly a million and three-quarters new readers. 

. in 





The “Daily Herald”—the fastest-growing daily paper 
in the world—gives coverage over the whole of 
Britain. 





The advertisement rate per 1,000 readers in the 
“Daily Herald” is the lowest of any national British 
newspaper, and almost every famous British advertiser 
has used or is using the “ Daily Herald” for his 
advertising. 





The “Daily Herald’s” printing and productionarerecog- 
niséd as the best of any popular British newspaper. 





IF YOU ARE PLANNING 

rO ENTER THE PROSPEROUS, EASILY-ACCESSIBLE, BRITISH 
MARKET—THE “DAILY HERALD” WILL FORM AN ESSENTIAL 
PART OF YOUR ADVERTISING SCHEDULE 














Arthur Phillips, Advertisement Director, “ Daily Herald,” 67 Long Acre, London, W.C.2 
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The Tower Housewif 


Is Younger 
She’s 25 


@ The Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company’s find- 


ings on the general average 
of women of the U. S. gives 
25% as median age for the 
second child. Tower survey 
gives average of two children 
to Tower family. Starch Sur- 
vey gives average Tower 
reader age as 25. 


@ Tower housewives pur- 
chased over 12,000 circulars 
in 1932 entitled “Food Men 
Like.” 


@ Tower housewives have 
purchased over 80,000 food 
circulars giving information 
about recipes and menus. 


@ Tower young mother read- 
ers have purchased nearly 
24,000 baby patterns. 


HAT’S her average age. The 

age when the average Ameri 
can woman is married and has het 
second child; when buying habit 
are flexible . . . not settled as in 
the housewife of some ten year 
older. Sell Tower’s eager younge 
housewife and win new users fo 


your product! 
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\| New Advertisers in First 


Six Months of 1933 => 


American Lace Paper Co. 


Baby Touch Hair Re- 
mover Co. 

Carter Medicine Co. 
(Carter's Little Liver 
Pills) 

Charis Corporation 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Edros Natural Products 
Inc. (Edrolax) 
Fashion Frocks Inc. 
Furlager Mfg. Co. 
(Rejuvia Lip Stick) 
General Foods Corp. 
(Baker's Chocolate) 
(Postum) 

George Washington 
Hotel 

Gerber Products Co. 
Glemby Company Inc. 
Griffin Mfg. Co. Inc. 
(Griffin Shoe Polish) 
Hall & Ruckel Inc. 
iX-Cream) 

Hawley & Jones 
(“Handy Hatter” hat 
cleaner) 


H. J. Heinz Company 





(Ketchup) (Spaghetti) 
Hotel Governor Clinton 


S.C. Johnson & Son Inc. 


(Glo-Coat) (Shi-Nup) 
Kolynos Company 

A. J. Krank Co. 
Lashbrow Products Co. 


Lehn & Fink Products Co. 


(Lysol) 

Lincoln Hotel 

Marion Lambert Inc. 
(“Dew deodorant) 
Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co. 

Mifflin Chemical Corp. 


Model Brassiere Co. Inc. 


Moon Glow Cosmetic 
Co. Ltd. (Nail Polish) 
Musterole Company 
Northeastern Labora- 
tories 

(“Lady Lillian” nail 
polish) 

(Publix corn remover) 
Nut Products Co. 


Pomp Co. 

Pond's Extract Co. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
(Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour) 

Rainbow Chemical Prod- 
ucts Inc. (Shoe Dyes) 
John A. Salzer Seed Co. 
Seeck & Kade Inc. 
(“‘Pertussin’’) 

So-Lo Works 

(Shoe Repair Material) 
Spool Cotton Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 
(Dental Cream) 
(Shaving Cream) 
StahI's Outdoor Enter- 
prise Co. Inc. 

A. Stein & Co. 
(“‘Paris’’ Garters) 

F. A. Stuart Co. 
(“Calcium Wafers‘’) 
Travel Guild Inc. 

V. Vivaudou Inc. 
Wyeth Chemical Co. 
(“‘Freezone” corn cure) 

















F Tower Magazines had only this younger housewife 
readership to offer advertisers, it would be worth an 
nvestment, but in addition, it offers all these powerful 
ales factors . . . 100% voluntary circulation . . . 100% 


oncentration in the 1,268 profitable volume markets . . . 


mple family income, $2,519 . . . lowest rate per thousand 


f any woman’s magazine over 1,000,000. 


AGAZINES - INC 


IFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“I'd like to help you,” he an- 
swered. “Twenty thousand lines 
are not to be picked up every day. 
I get no flour advertising now, be- 
cause the C— people have the 
market cornered. No other flour 
sells. No use to advertise. In my 
editorial department, I’ve got a 
bright girl who speaks several 
languages. Suppose you make the 
rounds of the stores with her as 
interpreter. You may find there 
the key to the situation.” 

A canvass of the retailers dis- 
closed that one brand not only 
dominated, but actually monopo- 
lized the local flour market. Store- 
keepers were resentful because the 
brand makers occasionally cut 
profit margins as their product 
became more firmly entrenched. 
One dealer’s attitude was a dupli- 
cate of the next. They all tried 
in self defense to push other 
brands, only to find the flour stand- 
ing on their floors unsold. 

“Th’ peoples no buy,” was their 
composite reply. 

In any one town, the situation 


was typical of the whole mining 
area. One condition was peculiar. 
For reasons of economy the mining 
belt should have bought flour in 


barrels. Instead, the trade used 
sack flour in huge quantities re- 
gardless of its higher cost. 


Off on Another 
Angle 


A few days later, the agency man 
was back where he started. “Let 
me have Miss S— again,” he said 
to the publisher. “I want to talk 
to flour users next.” 

Boarding houses were canvassed, 
those which fed several hundred 
miners, first. The proprietresses, 
one after another, had the same 
evasive explanation why they pre- 
fered C— flour. It was good 
flour ; they “wanted” it 

“Well, let’s see them all,” said 
the agency man to his interpreter. 
“We might as well go in here, too.” 

The place he designated was a 
rickety three-story dwelling with 
its porch steps bordering the street, 
its back against the mountain slope. 
The first floor was all dining room. 
A door at the rear opened into a 
lean-to kitchen where several wo- 
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men were doing their work. 
As none of them came to see 
what their visitors wanted, the 
agency man said: “You step into 
this Polish Adamless Eden and do 
the talking. T’ll stay and look 
over the Scranton newspaper.” 


On the Trail of 
the Secret 


Occasionally he glanced up from 
his reading to watch through the 
open door the progress of the inter- 
view. One Polish woman, on being 
questioned, dried her hands on her 
apron, led her visitor to a stack 
of curtained shelves against the 
back wall, and took down one by 
one for inspection various feminine, 
white wearables. Exclamations of 
surprise and admiration, also much 
jabbering in Polish dialect came 
from the kitchen. 

Several moments passed, then 
the newspaper woman returned. 
“We've learned the secret of C—’s 
monopoly of the miners’ trade,” 
she said. From flour sacks the 
women here make aprons for them- 
selves, dresses for their girls, but 
mainly underthings for both of 
them. The printing washes out of 
C— sacks easily. Apparel made 
from them holds its shape and 
wears well. No otixer sacks do so, 
This woman tells me she’s tried 
them all. She says, too, that the 
other women in the district know 
from long experience C— sacks 
are softest. The others contain 
coarse fibers that cause chafing. 
She says some of the other women 
might have explained this to me 
sooner if I hadn’t brought a man 
along to listen in.” 

From this point, two weeks’ ac- 
tivities, based mainly on telegraphic 
communications, are summed up in 
a paragraph and a last line. Flour 
was sacked in soft, near-dress ma- 
terial secured on special rush order 
from the cotton mills. The sacks 
were printed with a kind of ink 
that would wash out easily. New 
York concerns which furnish pat- 
terns for publishers of small-town 
media were asked to select from 
their sales sheets and to ship by 
express patterns of wearables most 
popular with readers of their pub- 
lications, Sample garments were 
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work. fashioned for window displays. | 

g see Advertising told not only of the 

™? the superior qualities of the flour, but | 

P into also of the super-superior, above- 

and do W 
1 look 


mentioned attributes of the sacks 
for pictured children’s frocks and | 
other feminine wear. Polish speak- | 
ing salesmen canvassed miners’ | 


boarding houses and miners’ homes | 
for orders which were turned over | 


” 


-r 


a to dealers as convincing tokens how | 

ie. the flour would sell. Women of | 

qo al the mining districts got not only 

As _ better material, but patterns sug- 

thick gesting new ideas of what to make, 

t the and how to make it. They could 

ie “ see at their stores sample garments | 

ieee showing what the apparel looked 

a ef like when made. Dealers were FOLLOW THE 


much 
came 


then 


glad to switch to flour with larger 
profit margins. Newspaper pub- 
lishers, pleased to end the embargo 
on revenue from flour advertising, 
helped the flour salesmen by con- 
tacting local dealers for counter 
and window displays. The first 


batch of orders that went to the 
3uffalo branch of the milling com- 
pany called for 18,000 sacks of 


flour. 

The C— company’s former in- 
explicable stranglehold on the mar- 
ket was wiped out in thirty days. 
When the agency executive re- 
turned home, he called on his 
client’s sales manager. 

“Does advertising make selling 
easier?” he asked. 

The reply: 


TRADESWING 


A WISE general, coming against 

an impregnable point in the 
opposing line, does not waste ef- 
fort thereon .but turns to more 
vulnerable points of attack. Now, 
while trade is slack, turn your 
selling energy towards new mar- 
kets. The way is through Punch, 
the paper that is firmly estab- 
lished throughout the English- 
speaking world, that has an un- 
paralleled hold on the confidence 


a “Well, you did a bang-up job in of its readers, and that goes on 
mane Indianapolis and Terre Haute, but | Pulling results, building prestige, 
eo over in the Wyoming Valley what | through good times and bad. Defi- 
Pa did you sell? Why, chemises, of | nite facts and figures are available 

course, not flour ! to prove the undiminished power 
’ ac- ri ; of Punch. Letter after letter from 
aphic Death of Clarence U. Philley advertisers acclaims its worth and 


ip in 


Clarence U. Philley, head of the 
Philley Advertising Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., and for three terms president of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
\merica, died at St. Joseph, last week. 
He was sixty-seven years old. Identified 
early in his career with the theatrical 
business, Mr. Philley later entered the 
outdoor advertising business, taking ac- 
tive part in the organization activities 
of that industry. He was also interested 
in politics and was a delegate to the 
Republican convention that nominated 
Warren G. Harding. From 1922 to 1929 
he also headed the police department of 
St. Toseph. He headed the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America first 
im 1927, being re-elected twice to the 
office of president. 





its true economy. Let us put this 
evidence before you. Get into 
touch now with 


PUNCH 


The only high-class weekly in England 
publishing audited net sales. 


Marion Jean Lyon. Advertisement Mgr.. Punch 
10, Bouverie Street. London. E. C. 4., Eng. 








House Magazines 


Oswatp Apvertisinc AcENcy, INc. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A client of ours is trying to gather 
the names of house organs pub- 
lished by industrial concerns and 
manufacturers in the Eastern part 
of the country. 

Do you have on file a list of such 
publications; or can you tell us 
where it might be available? Any 
information you are able to furnish 
will be greatly appreciated both by 
our client and ourselves. 


Oswa.p ApvERTISING AGENCY, INc. 


THe CraMer-Krasse_t Co. 
MitwavkeE, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are interested in obtaining the 
latest list of house organs published 
in America and we are wondering if 
you can obtain such a list for us or 
let us know in what recent issues 
such lists have been published. 

C. W. Faupe, 


Service Manager. 


UMEROUS requests for a list 
4“ of general house magazines— 
exclusive of employee magazines— 
indicate a revived interest in this 
medium of advertising expression. 
So far as we know no complete 
list of house magazines is available. 
Those compilations that have been 
published are now several years old 
and are out of date. 

The house magazine in normal 
times has a fairly high mortality 
rate and in a period such as the 
last four years it undoubtedly ex- 
ceeded all previous “highs.” 

The reasons for the short life 
of house publications can best be 
summed up as the following: 1. 
There never was any real reason for 
the magazines. 2. They were not 
properly edited. 3. Circulation 
wastes causing high cost. 4. Lack 
of co-ordinated plan to back up 
the purpose of the magazine. 

In order to meet current interest 
we have prepared a list of those 
house magazines we receive regu- 
larly. It is far from complete but 


it gives the titles and publishers 
of publications which are published 
at this time. 

Readers can co-operate by pro- 
viding the names of house maga- 
zines not included in this compila- 
tion—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


“Accelerator, The,”’ Boston Insurance 
Co. and the Old Colony Insurance Com 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

“Addressograph Multigraph News,” 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

“Aetna-izer, The,” The Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. and Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford, Conn. 


“Alemite High Pressure,’”’ Alemite 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
“American Mutual Magazine,’ Amer- 


ican Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
“American Outlook, The,” The Amer- 


ican Laundry Machinery Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

“Ampinco Pete,” Scoville Manufac- 
turing Co., Waterville, Conn. 

“Analyst, The,” R. Grinstead & 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

“Application,” The Minnesota Mutual 


Life Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
“Armstrong Trap Magazine, The,” 
Armstrong Machine Works, Three 
Rivers, Mich. 
“Autogiro News,” Autogiro Co. of 
America, Willow as Pa. 


“Bakelite Bakelite 
New York, 

“Base Facts, ” The Printing Machin- 
ery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Bausch & Lomb Magazine,” 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 

“Big News,” mA Refining Co., 
Inc., ew York, wa 
“Brake Service Sullctin, ” Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

“Broadcaster, The,” McQuay-Norris 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Bulletin, The,’ The Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“Burning Question, The,” General 
Cigar Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Review,” Corp., 


Bausch 
Y 


“Candle, The,’ Giles Can Company, 
Chicago, 

“Cannon Shots,” Cannon Mills, Inc., 
New York, 


“Carnation News, ™~ ” Carnation 
Ome, Oconomowoc, Wis 

“Cash Year, The,” J. & J. “Cash, Inc., 
South Norwalk, Conn: 

“Celotex News, The,” The Celotex 
Com ny, Chicago, Ill. 

entralizer, The,”’ The Central Man- 

ufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Van 
Wert, Ohio. 


“Cheesekraft,” Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
“Chevrolet Sales News,” Chevrolet 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Clement 


“Clement Comments,” J. W. 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Cleveland Trust Magazine, The,” The 

+ ge Trust Company, Cleveland, 
io 
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W: take pleasure in 


announcing the election 


of 


Mr. WILLIAM B. OKIE 


as Vice President and 


a Director of this 


Corporation 


J. M. MATHES 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising 
122 East 42nd St., New York 
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“Closure News,’ General Plastics Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. 

“Clover Farm Bee, The,” Clover Farm 
Stores Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Rex Cole News, The,” Rex Cole, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

“Columbian Crew, The,” Columbian 
Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

“Comer’s Successful Advertising,”’ 
Russell C. Comer Advertising Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Commanday Commentor,” 
day Bros., Inc., New York, N. 

“ConMuTopics,” The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

“Continental Agents’ Record,” Conti- 
nental Casualty-Assurance Companies of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

“Co-yn-cidents,” Coyne & Company, 
Inc., New York, 

“Curtis wae hy 
Clinton, Iowa. 


“Davol Dealer, The,’’ Davol Rubber 
Company, Providence, R. I. 

“De Laval Monthly, The,” The De 
Laval Separator Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Diamond Merchandiser, The,’’ The 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. 

“Dragon, The,” The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 

“Du Pont Magazine, The,” E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

“Durez Molder, The,” General Plas- 
tics, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

“Dutch Boy Painter-Carter Times, 
yok. Ne National Lead Company, New 

or 


“Electrolux Refrigerator News, The,” 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 

“Exide Ironclad Topics,” The Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Exide News,”’ The Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Express Messenger,” Railway Express 
Agency, New York, We 


Comman- 
Y. 


Curtis Companies, 


“Fashions of the Hour,” Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
“Firestone Dealer, The,” Firestone 


Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

“First National News,” First National 
Stores, Boston, Mass. 

“Fisk Mileage,’ The Fisk Tire Co., 
Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

“Flame, The,” Phoenix Metal Cap 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“Flaps and Facts,’ Curtis 1000 Inc., 
Hartford, Conn, 

“Ford News,” Ford Motor Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

“Four Seasons, The,” Towson Nur- 
series, Inc., Towson, Md. 

“Franklin Crier,” Franklin Printing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Fuller World, The,” The Fuller 
Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


“General Motors Magazine,” 
Motors Corp., New York, N. Y. 

“Glass Lining, The,” The Pfaudler 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

oodrich Silvertown News, The,” 

ie B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 

io. 

“Goodyear News, The,’”’ The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. 

“Grits and Grinds,’”’ Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


General 


“Guardian Life Service, The,” The 


Guardian Life Insurance Gatien of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


“Hartford Agent, The,” Hartford Fir 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


“Harvester World,” International Har- 


vester Company, Chicago, > 

“Hell Box, The,” The Rhodes Press 
High Point, od 

“Hercules Mixer, The,” 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

“Hobartizer, The,” The Hobart Ma: 
ufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio. 

“Hollander, The,” A. Hollander & 
Son, Inc., Newark, N. 

“Houghton Line, The,” E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Ideas,” Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

“Imp, The,’ The Botz Printing Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

“Imperial Life-Guard,” Imperial Lif« 
Assurance Co. of Canada, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

“Industrial Bulletin,” Arthur D 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

“International Heater News, 
national Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 


* “Jaqua Way, The,” The Jaqua Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Kablegram, The,” Kable Brothers 
Company, Mt. Morris, IIl. 

“Kodak Salesman, The,” Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Kroger Magazine, The,” The Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Lamp, The,” Santeed > Co. of 
New Jersey, New Yor . 

“Life Aetna-izer, The,” ) Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“Line-up, The,’ Bear Manufacturing 
Co., Rock Island, Ill. 

“Linoleum Logic,” 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

“Linotype News,” 
type Co., Brooklyn, N. 

“Lookout, The,” The Lezius-Hiles Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Magic Chef Magazine,” American 
Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Maytag News, The,” The Maytag 
Company, Newton, Iowa. 
“Merchants Service News,’’ The In- 
ternational Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
“Mohawk Rug Retailer, The,” Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


“N. C. R. News,’’ National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

“National Agents’ Record,” National 
Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“Needle’s Eye, The,” Union Special 
Machine Co., Chicago, IIl. 

“Net Results, ” H. A. Hopf & Co., 
New York, Y. 

“News from Home,” The Home In- 
surance Co., New York, , A 

“News Wing,” Eastern Air Transport 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Nylic Review,” New Pom Life In- 
surance Co., New York, N. 


“Oak Leaf, The,” The Oak Rubber 
Company, Ravenna, Ohio. 

“Office Economist, The,” Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

“Oil-Power,” Standard Oil Co. of 
New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Hercules 


Armstrong Cork 
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“On the Top,” General Electric Co., 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Opportunity News,” Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. 

“Optimist, The,” Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, ya 

“Orange Disc, The,’’ Gulf Refining 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Orange Discourse, The,”” Payne Coal 
Co., Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


“Pabco World, The,” The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

“Parkergrams,” The Parker Pen Co., 
Janesville, Wis. 

“Parkerizer, The,” Parker Rust-Proof 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“Amos Parrish Magazine,” Amos 
Parrish & Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Patchwork,” E. L. Patch Company, 
Soston, Mass. 

“Pepperell News Sheet, The,” The 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

“Perfect Circle Regulator,” Perfect 
Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind. 

“Phoenix Mutual Field, The,’’ Phoenix 
a Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 


{ 
“Pick: Up, The,” United Parcel Ser 
ice of America, New York, N. Y. 
“Pittsburgh Plate Products,” Pitts- 
urgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Plate Progress,” Jahn & Ollier En- 
gr aving Co., Chicago, Ill. 
“‘Points,”’ Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
New York, 
“Policysales, - ‘Bankers National Life 
Insurance Co., Jersey City, 


“Reading Puddle Ball, The,” The 
Reading Iron Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Recorder, The,’ The Recorder Print- 
ing & Publishing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

“Red Barrel, The,’”’” The Coca-Cola 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Reliance Bulletin,” Reliance Life 
Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

““Reminderamblings,” Advertising Corp. 
f America, Easthampton, Mass. 

“Rex Water Heater Salesman,’ The 
Cleveland Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Romer’s Thinker,’ Romer Advertis- 
ing Service, Washington, om 

‘Royal Standard, The,” Royal Type- 
writer Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


“Sales Bulletin, The,” Eli Lilly & 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Schradertown News,” A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Simplified Refrigeration,” Servel 
Sales Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

fe “Skelly News,” Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa, 
Okla, 

“Smith-Corona Dealer,” L. C. Smith 
: Corona Typewriters, Inc., New 
York, | ie, A 

“‘Sperryscope, ” Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Brooklyn, " A 

‘Spirella Magazine, The,” The Spirella 
Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. 

“Squibb Message, The,” E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York, N. 

“Studio Light,” The Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. 

“Sunshine News, The,’ — Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Long Island Cit N . 


“Taylor-Rochester,”” Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Official 


NRA Seals 
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WE DO OUR PART 
Style B 
President Roosevelt says: 


“Displaying N R A Seals on 
our merchandise, packages, 
etters, etc., means consumer 
recognition and good will.” 
Authorized Manufacturers. 
EVER READY is authorized to 
manufacture andsell NRA Seals 
to those firms that have signed 


the President's agreement. 
Either Style ‘A’ or Style “’B”’ as illustrated. 


5,000 SEALS $1.00 


PER THOUSAND (Postpaid) 
in Single thousand lots $1.50 
in official colors, printed like postage 
stamps, in rolls for rapid hand affixing 
or for use in stamp affixing machines. 
WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 
your order today 
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Style A 


EVER READY LABEL CORP. 
259-261 West 17th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phone W Atkins 9-2111 Extension 3 
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The New Deal Loo 
for the Merchandisingly Alert. 


If the Deal just gets all the way ’round and 
the game really gets rolling, how can sound, 


honest advertising possibly lose out? 

More city and farm families with incomes. 
More income per family. 

Better control of resale methods and prices. 
More assurance of a fair profit. 


Lots of competition, but honest fair-fight 
competition—less throat cutting and 


chiseling. 


If these are not the things that will make 
advertising more resultful, more profitable, 
more widely used than in the past, what 
will? What more could be done to give 
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yotike a Royal Flush— 


rt, 


advertising a real chance to “show its stuff” 


for any worthy product? 





and 

nd, And who will be the most aggressive users 
of advertising? Printers’ INk’s Merchan- 
disingly Alert—an audience attracted and 

nes. held solely by an editorial content that 
keeps ahead of the parade, pointing the 
way along the path of modern merchan- 

—_ dising and advertising practice. A path it 
actively helped to build through forty-five 
years of constant effort—from an editorial 
in its very first issue (July 15, 1888) on 

ght giving American workers more money to 

ind 


buy more of what they make. 


Tell your story where there are more of 
ake America’s Merchandisingly Alert gathered 
ole, in one place, at lower cost because of less 
hat waste than anywhere else available—the 
ive advertising pages of PRINTERS’ INK. 
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“Telechronicle,””’ Warren Telechron 
o., Ashland, Mass. 

“Texaco Mission, The,” The Texas 
Company, New York, Y 


“Texaco Star, The,” The Texas Com- 
pany, New York, » 2 


N. 
“This Business of mg Olmsted- 
in 


Hewitt, Inc., Minneapolis, 3 

“Three Minutes,’ Times-Mirror 
Printing and Binding House, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“Tile and Till,” Eli Lilly & Ceo., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Timken Heat,’’ The Timken Silent 
Automatic Co., Detroit, Mich. 

**Tindeco Magazine, The,” The Tin 
Decorating Co., Baltimore, Md. 

“*Tremco News, The,”” The Tremco 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Typo,” Typographic Service Co., 
Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Uneeda,” National Biscuit Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


+ 


Glad Rags 


HIS is the tale of a package 

which is its own premium, a 
premium which is its own package. 
The National Sugar Refining Co. 
of N. J. is responsible for this 
seeming merchandising paradox. 
For it has just put on the market 
a new 12% pound bag of Jack 
Frost sugar—which is no bag at 
all. It’s a towel! 

Nor is this an ordinary towel. 
It is a special brand of kitchen 
toweling called Cannon. No ad- 
vertising matter is printed on the 
towel to spoil it. It bears merely 
a plain, pasted-on label. When the 


contents have been removed, a 
towel, 14% inches wide and thirty 
. + 
Appointed by ‘Household 
Magazine” 
The Household Magazine, Topeka, 
Kans., has appointed Miss Zoranda 
Titus as director of The Household 


Searchlight, the magazine’s national test- 
ing home. Miss Titus succeeds the late 
Harriet W. Allard, to whom she has 
been assistant as foods and home equip- 
ment specialist since 1927. 


National Taxicab Elects Payne 

Gabriel Payne, formerly Pacific Coast 
advertising manager of Nation’s Business, 
has been elected president and director 
of the National Taxicab Advertising 
Company, sales company for advertising 
in Yellow Cabs in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. He will direct sales activi- 
ties in both cities. 
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“United American Heavy Stuff,” 
United American Metals Corp., Brook. 
lyn, N. Y. 


“United Effort,’”’ United  ~—_ecaie g 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
“U. S. Piper, The,” United States 
Pipe and Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


““Urgings,” White Metal Mfg. ( 
Hoboken, J. 

*“Value-First Messenger,’”’ Michaels, 
Stern & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Valve World,” Crane Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
“Wedge, The,” Batten, Barton, Dur- 


stine & Osborn, Inc., New York, N. \ 
eekly Turnstile, The,” The Piggly 
Wiggly, Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Westvaco Inspirations,” West Vi 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., New York, N. \ 


“What Next?” Dennison Mfg. C 
Framingham, Mass. 
“Wheel, The,” Studebaker Corp. of 
America, South Bend, Ind. 
. 


for Sugar 


inches long, is made simply by rip 
ping the stitching. 

If housewives are said to be en- 
thusiastic about it, grocers are n 
less so. Sugar has always been 
an item on which profit has been 
sacrificed. There is no such thing 
as a standard retail price for sugar 
Sugar has been a “loss leader” and 
a “football” in the fullest sense oi 
the terms. Thus one of the out 
standing advantages which may 
reasonably be expected of the new 
package is the stabilizing effect 
upon price. The dealer will not 
be so quick to forego his profit on 
such a fast-turning staple once it 
assumes the virtues of a specialty 


+ 
Kier Joins Donnelley 


William E. Kier, formerly president 
of the Kier Letter Company, Chicag 
is now associated with the New York 
office of the direct-mail division of th 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Mr 
Kier, in co-operation with H. F. Lewis, 
Eastern manager of the division, wil! 
re-organize and develop Donnelley servic« 
to automobile liability insurance con 
panies. 


Feldgoise to Indianapolis 

Harry A. Feldgoise, assistant classified 
advertising manager of the Pittsburg 
Press, has been appointed classified ma: 
ager of the Indianapolis Times. He has 
been with the Press for the last tw 
years under James McGovern, classifie: 
manager. O. H. Tarleton has been named 
assistant classified manager of the Press 
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WE DO OUR PART 





All NRA Publicity 
Material Available 


rip 


We have been chosen by the Government 














» en- to supply them with a large portion of the 
en NRA Publicity material which you have 
oom seen displayed throughout the United 
hing States. 
—«e We were also instructed to produce addi- 
e of tional quantities of posters, display cards, 
out stickers and seals, etc., to be available for 
may purchase to all who have signed the 
a President's Blanket Code. 
ae We now have large quantities of this 
it material on hand ready for immediate 
alt) shipment. 
Phone or write for type of material wanted, 
or, upon request, we will mail you samples 
_ of the various designs available. 
York 
th 
un rgcnaies pnptnieees war" 
we t. 
eal CONSOLIDATED | 
| LITHOGRAPHING CORP. 
aed 1013 GRAND STREET 
nan BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
two Phone PUlaski 5-6700 
med WINDOW & COUNTER DISPLAYS - BOX WRAPS 
ess LABELS - DECALCOMANIA 


























Phantom Car New Gas Symbol 


WINGED phantom car has 
been made the chief symbol 
of the new newspaper series for 
the Associated Oil Company’s new 


Flying A gasoline. The car was 
designed by Fred Ludekens for 
use on posters in previous cam- 
paigns. 

It is now the main illustrative 
element, and to gain added value, 
a photographic treatment is em- 
ployed. 

A model of the car was carved 
out of wood and painted white, 
and was photographed at the same 
time as the headline letters after 
much experimenting in lighting 
and perspective. 

In reproduction for newspapers 


+ 


Represents J. B. Savage 
Company 

George H. Hobart, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the J. B. 
Savage Company, Cleveland, sales promo- 
tional material. He has been on the sales 
staff of The Corday & Gross Company, 
Cleveland, for the last thirteen years. 


Bauer with House of Eden 

Byrne Bauer has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the House of Eden, 
Inc., New York. He was formerly with 
the Proprietary Radio Service, New 
York, and at one time was vice-president 
of Harold D. Frazee & Company, Inc., 
also of New York. 


Advances C. W. Knowles 

C. Winfield Knowles, production man- 
ager for the last two years, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
production of Forrest B. Makechnie, 
Inc., Boston, advertising and merchan- 
dising counsel. 
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extreme care was taken in the en- 
graving. First a copper halftone 
was made with 85-line screen. This 
was then etched and staged and 
blown up to a 42-line screen, t 
obtain maximum dot depth. Where- 
as the highlight dots are general], 
but eight-thousandths of an inch 
deep, in this instance they were 
nine-and-one-half thousandths of an 
inch. 


The  seven-column advertise- 
ments containing this illustration 
were spectacular, but dignified. 


They expressed power and were 
distinctly modern. Simplicity was 


striking throughout, both in the 
art treatment and in the sales 
message. 

+ 


New Account to Cramer- 


Tobias 
The William Hollins Company, Ltd 
Forestdale, R. I., and New York, Viyella 
fabrics and yarns, has appointed Cramer 
Tobias Company, New York, to direct 
its advertising. 


Death of Moss Penn 


Moss Penn, national advertising man 
ager of the Memphis, Tenn., Press 
Scimitar, who formerly held a_ similar 
position with the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, died in Memphis recently. He 
was at one time with the Little Rock 
Ark., Democrat. 


Appointed by “Cupid’s Book’ 

Forest J. Johnston has been appointed 
in charge of sales promotion of the 
Kiessling Publishing samnany. a ge 
Calif., publisher of “Cupid’ f 
recipes. E. W. Kiessling ‘ona in 
charge of production. 
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Now We Break the 
Log Jam 





(Continued from page 6) 

up with, and supporting, every other 
step of selling effort in my entire 
lan? 

5. How well have I arranged it 
so that I am certain every selling 
unit—from factory to consumer—is 
taking full current from each ad- 
vertisement I buy? Have I made it 
easy for every person who sells my 
products—my own men, wholesalers 
and their men, retailers and their 
salespeople—to grasp, understand, 
and use every powerful sales point 
and appeal developed by our adver- 
tisements and check on the mer- 
chandising so that it focuses on 
the consumer? 


In my opinion those five ques- 
tions are something that every 
manufacturer who has signed a 
code in his industry or who has 
sent a letter to the President 
agreeing to the voluntary co-opera- 
tion under the blanket agreement, 
should not only ask himself, but 
check, recheck and double-check. 

Here is the Government bending 
every effort in the world to in- 
crease the base of effective demand 
so that more people can buy the 
merchandise which they want so 
badly. 

There are, on the other hand, a 
great many manufacturers and re- 
tailers, some of them absolutely in 
sympathy and harmony with the 
present purpose of the Administra- 
tion, others hanging back. In either 
case there is a log jam in the whole 
program if merchandise accumula- 
tion stands in the way of quick 
turnover. The next step after 
creating an increasing purchasing 
power, is the job of selling to the 
public the products out of which 
the profits are going to be made 
which will in turn enable manufac- 
turers to pay decent wages. 

There is no escaping this obvious 
conclusion : 


The mere lighting up at night 
of a great many factories, while it 
may sound well in press clippings, 
while it may impress the citizens 
of a town, is going to be a harm 
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We Need 


Two 
Executives 


We are a well established 
4-A agency. We believe that 
now is the time to go—and 
to build solidly for the fu- 
ture. 


In order to accomplish 
what we have in mind, we 
need two executives—right 
now. The men we want are 
between. thirty and _ forty 
years old. 


Sales Promotion 


One of these executives 
will be responsible for sales 
and merchandising counsel, 
plans, ideas—and also will be 
expected to bring in new 
business. 


Copy 


The other will be respon- 
sible for sound copy based on 
facts derived from contact 
with the consumer and re- 
tailer. 





As this is a comparatively 
small agency—properly fi- 
nanced—we believe that it 
presents an interesting op- 
portunity to capable men, 
who are a bit disturbed about 
the possibility of doing an 
outstanding job where they 
now are. 


Our staff knows of this 
advertisement. All communi- 
cations will be treated as 
confidential. Please give full 
details in your first letter. 
Write to “H,” Box 83, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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rather than a help to lasting re- 
covery if that new production is 
piling up merchandise at low 
rates in the hands of retailers who 
intend to sell it at a high rate 
later on. 


Among the scores of advertise- 
ments which were written and 
placed in advertising space as a 
direct result of the Recovery Act, 
I saw one recently which impressed 
me a whole lot. It was a telegram 
sent to the President of the United 
States by the head of a small com- 
pany in Trenton, N. J. This tele- 
gram became a large newspaper 
advertisement in a local paper. 

Here is a man who raised the 
wages of two employees from 1929 
to 1933 because he thought they 
deserved it, and didn’t cut down 
his general payroll. His is a small 
business, but his adherence to 
the new code will require that he 
add eight to twelve men to do the 
same work. He wants to maintain 
the present wage which means that 
his old men will receive from 65 to 
70 cents per hour for their labor. 

Taking a rate of 60 cents and a 
five-day week and adding only ten 
men instead of from eight to 
twelve, means that this little com- 
pany will spend $180 more a week 
on its payroll from now on. Mul- 
tiply this by 5,000 small employers 
and we have $900,000 a week. 
Multiply that by fifty weeks and 
we have a very considerable sum 
going back into channels of retail 
trade, adding to the sales of other 
companies. Then take a look at the 
last paragraph of that telegram: 

“We hope,” said the head of the 
company, “that this will be re- 
ceived favorably by the people of 
Trenton, for our men with their 
united effort must be supported, 
for us to maintain this project over 
a prolonged period.” 

Here is a telegram which seems 
to me to sum up the whole spirit 
of the present call to new adven- 
ture, and at the same time to bring 
added importance to the five ques- 
tions manufacturers should ask 
themselves now. How are the 
people of Trenton, how are the 
people of any other city or town 
in the United States going to know 
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about the products which are made 
under the sign of the Blue Eagle 
unless the manufacturer of those 
products tells the people about 
them, urges them to buy from re- 
tail stores, and carries his mer- 
chandising right into the homes of 
other people whose purchasing 
power also has been increased by 
the voluntary agreement of their 
employers? 

Here is a virtuous circle which 
is going to work to bring us all 
out of the troubles we have been 
in, if the spirit back of a manu- 
facturer’s acceptance of the NRA 
plan is honest and open. Advertis- 
ers appreciate that smaller future 
profits spread among more people 
will make greater profits over a 
ten-year period. They will remake 
their merchandising plans so that 
they carry goods not to the whole- 
salers, not to the retailers, but 
into the home of the final con- 
sumer—who made a better prospect 
through a better division of the 
national income. 

The sooner that a consumer-con 
scious, competely followed through 
merchandising plan is superim- 
posed upon honest adherence to the 
provisions of the National Re 
covery Act—a plan which full) 
reckons with products, up to the 
minute market conditions, facts, 
salesmen, merchant and consum- 
ers—the better for that business, 
the better for all business and the 
better for the United States. For 
the lag between production and 
payrolls might have meant a new 
and early collapse had not the 
blanket agreement been immedi 
ately rushed into effect, a proce- 
dure backed largely by big business 
men who knew that they couldn’t 
do the job themselves if the gyps 
in their industry wouldn’t play 
ball. 

Moreover and just as important, 
there will be a lag between goods 
produced and goods purchased, un- 
less, added to the raise in wages 
and the shortening of hours, there 
comes a far better merchandising 
sense than has been shown re- 
cently by many a man who should 
know better. 

This is no time to put goods on 
retailers’ shelves or in the whole- 
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salers’ warehouses and consider 
that a job has been done. This is 
the time to move merchandise 
through all the channels of dis- 
tribution into the homes of the 
people whose wages are now being 
raised. Any turning back from 
such a thorough overhauling of a 
merchandising policy, any foolish 
joy at seeing factories lighted up 
at night in order to get goods part 
way to the consumer, is going to 
be a distressingly bad thing for 
the country. 

The manufacturer, therefore, who 
puts his name and trade-mark on a 
product, overhauls his merchandis- 
ing plan and then uses adequate 
advertising to move his product all 
the way to the only place it makes 
a profit, is doing the best possible 
job to make the N RA the success 
it must be made. Such a manufac- 
turer, who is almost without ex- 
ception an advertiser, is now given 
a tremendous advantage over the 
gyp and the chiseler, the maker 
of unbranded merchandise whose 
low price was taken out of the 
health and economic welfare of his 
workers, 

The national advertiser has it in 
his power to break the log jam 
which now threatens. And it posi- 
tively must be broken soon. 

His is the opportunity and 
the responsibility to merchandise 
and advertise his product—trade- 
marked, made under sound socio- 
logical conditions—all the way into 
the home of the consumer, sud- 
denly made conscious of the abso- 
lute national necessity for the 
manufacture and the purchase only 
of articles which pay a profit to 
both capital and labor. 





The Same to You, Mr. Peabody 
Tue Borpen Company 

New Yor« 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ I hope you will overlook my tardiness 
in sending along my congratulations to 
Printers’ InK on its forty-fifth anni- 
versary, 

It is a rare accomplishment for a 
publication to maintain its position in 
- industry over such a long period as 
this. 

May Parnters’ Ink continue to flour- 
ish along with advertising! 

Stuart Peasopy. 
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ATTENTION / 
MR. EMPLOYER 


Would you like to in- 
terview a thoroughly 
trained executive—in his 
early thirties—whose 
ideas and work have won 
for him a national 
award for producing 
powerful 


ADVERTISING 
AND....SALES 
PROMOTION.... 


He is now employed by 
a prominent manufac- 
turer, but wants a 


NEW DEAL AT 
MODERATE SALARY 


““G,”’ Box 82, Printers’ Ink 














If it’s a man 
you're wanting— 


Time and again Printers’ INK 
has served manufacturers, adver- 
tising agencies, publishers and 
others in locating the right man. 
It requires only a small invest- 
ment to get in touch with really 
worth-while men. 


An advertisement in Printers’ 
Ink, stating clearly the essential 
qualifications required in the man 
you seek, with an outline of the 
possibilities in the position for the 
right one, will bring a surprising 
class of responses. 
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Many a “practical” 
hard-headed business 
man sitting at lunch- 
eon these days is much 
puzzled, a little resent- 
ful. The trade-mark of the NRA 
which the practical boys have 
dubbed “the blue hawk” seems to 
bother him as a sign and symbol 
of the times. 

“Business was getting better 
from natural causes anyway; why 
do we have to fuss with stickers, 
Liberty Loan methods and a lot of 
noise now?” is the way his con- 
versation shapes itself. 

Yet he is the same man who, a 
few years ago in his trade associa- 
tion, cried aloud to the Government 
to give him power to keep the 
chiseler, the price-cutter and the 
fly-by-night from hurting his own 
legitimate profits. 

He is out of touch with the 
growing belief that the forces 
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which produce unemployment and 
employment at starvation wages are 
not ordained of God and are not 
utterly beyond human control. 

The intensely practical man who 
takes pride in his hard-headedness 
assumes unwarrantedly that the 
orthodox methods were about to 
win out. Orthodox methods were 
tried and failed dismally. Someone 
has said that the man who is al- 
ways orthodox is in that unfor- 
tunate position where he can neither 
eliminate an old idea nor assimilate 
a new one. The tendency to do 
something is abroad in the land and 
the blue hawk is a symbol of it. 

John Galsworthy, in Candelabra, 
tells how in the year 1401 the Dean 
of Seville solemnly resolved: “Let 
us build a church so great that 
those who come after us may think 
us mad to have attempted it.” This 
church which took 150 years to 
build stands today as a monument 
to men who had a dream. 

The blue hawk may be a symbol 
of the fact that America once more 
looks ahead, once more has a dream 
of a better life for all its people. 

The propaganda being carried on 
in order that the dream may come 
true is rather noisy—just a bit 
blatant, perhaps. But this is the 
American way. If it is somewhat 
distasteful to those who dislike 
flag-waving and national emotion- 
alism, just let them remember how 
infinitely better it is than the re- 
pressive methods that would have 
been put into effect in other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Stalin is trying out a re- 
covery program in Russia. Instead 
of leading the mob, however, he is 
driving it. The firing squad, secret 
killings, exile—these are a few of 
his weapons. 

Even in enlightened Germany, 
with all its brain power, Mr. 
Hitler is going so far as to stamp 
upon religion to carry his ends. 

Mussolini would never think of 
carrying out an economic revolu- 
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tion under a peaceful symbol such 
as the blue hawk. He would tell 
business men what to do and if 
they did not do it they would soon 
find themselves in a pretty mess. 

Printers’ INK can readily un- 
derstand why the “practical” busi- 
ness man with his prenatal faith 

natural economic law should 
writhe a little under all this band 
playing and banner flying. He can- 
not be blamed for his dislike of 
loose talking and muddle-headed 
thinking that are encountered here 
and there as the campaign pro- 
gresses. 

But, we repeat, this is typically 
\merican and infinitely better than 
other methods which he would dis- 
like still more. 

Therefore, as the spirit of ad- 
venture once more grips America, 
it is the duty and privilege of 
the business man to do his best 
to make the dream a reality and 
not to be unduly critical of the 
methods used. 





It seems a pity to 


A Break : : 
for the disturb the enjoy- 

t certain peo- 
Cheerful weg 


ple are getting 
out of thinking, or at least saying, 
that advertising is slipping back- 
ward on about the same ratio as 
did the frog when it tried to climb 
out of the well. 

But it must be done. The rest of 
us are entitled to a break once in 
a while. 

In twenty leading magazines dur- 
ing this month of August, 1933, 
the total advertising linage is 
409,305. 

These same magazines have had 
much more advertising in times 
past, could stand more now and 
hope to get more—which they 
doubtless will. 

But in August, 1932, their total 
linage was 328,350—a difference of 
80,955 lines on the black ink side 
and a positive indication of re- 
covery. 

Thus those who thrive on gloom 
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will have to turn their attention else- 
where. They might, for example, 
worry about repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Only twenty 
States thus far have registered an 
official thumbs down on the noble 
experiment and sixteen more must 
fall into line. This is quite a large 
number and just think what Bishop 
Cannon and Clarence Wilson 
might do to block proceedings ! 

Meanwhile, agencies, publishers 
and everybody else interested in 
advertising will experience unim- 
peded satisfaction from the thought 
that things are looking decidedly 
better. 

An increase of 80,955 lines in 
twenty magazines is not at all bad 
under the circumstances. 





M Hovering around 
ore in the background 

Chiseling of business today 
is a small group of non-advertisers 
who are doing everything in their 
power to have the cost of advertis- 
ing included in the cost of the 
product, regardless of special con- 
ditions. 

They realize that if they can 
perpetrate this provision under the 
Recovery Act they will do much 
to stifle competition from new 
products until they have had an op- 
portunity themselves to bring out 
imitations. 

With most established products 
the actual cost of advertising, when 
divided among the units sold, is so 
infinitesimally small that there is 
nothing left to argue about. How- 
ever, everybody knows that during 
the introductory period advertising 
costs on an item are likely to run 
high, although they are essential to 
any well-planned promotion pro- 
gram. And this, of course, gives 
the chiselers their chance. 

Printers’ INK believes that it 
is the duty of advertisers to fight 
this none too subtle effort to 
shackle advertising. The Adminis- 
tration at Washington is not sym- 
pathetic with the chiselers who see 
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in the Recovery Act a chance to 
get even with competition. 
General Johnson and his merry 
men should therefore be told who 
these chiselers are. Names should 
be mentioned and facts related. 





One of the inter- 
We Try esting phenomena 
a Test of journalism is 
an editorial in which the moral 
back-fires. For example: At the 
Chicago convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, the in- 
stitute’s educational director, Dr. 
Harold Stonier, told the budding 
bankers how the banks in an 
American city of 65,000 tested a 
cross-section of the city’s business 
men to determine how much said 
business men really knew about 
banking. 

In a questionnaire, the researching 
bankers asked these five questions : 
1. In what way is a State bank 
different from a national bank? 
2. What is the difference between 
a bank and a building and loan 
association? 3. What are uncol- 
lected funds? 4. What is a certifi- 
cate of deposit? 5. What is bank 
float? 

Many of the answers were 
pretty funny. One in particular 
that tickled the instituters was 
this: “Bank float is a mythical 
something that keeps banks from 
sinking, but does not.” 

Now, of course, this editorial 
could rush straight to the obvious 
conclusion that the cause of the 
public’s ignorance about banking is 
the bankers’ inertia in advertising. 

Missionaries of advertising are 
prone to complain that banks don’t 
advertise as copiously as they 
ought because (1) bankers don’t 
know enough about advertising 
and (2) they don’t want to learn. 
They refuse to be sold. 

So what? 

No doubt, we'll launch an argu- 
ment. But, starting with the axiom 
that a salesman ought to know a 
great deal about the prospect’s 
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business, we offer the thought, not 
as a copper-riveted conclusion, but 
as a hopefully bright-eyed sugges- 
tion, that advertising hasn’t been 
sold to the bankers’ fraternity ade- 
quately because advertising men— 
and especially those advertising 
missionaries who are so righteously 
indignant about banking conser- 
vatism—don’t know enough about 
banking. 

Are we right? Let’s try a test. 
You, Mr. Reader, without look- 
ing it up and without asking a 
banker—what its bank float? 





When we pub- 

Real Labor jished the edito- 
Co-operation +i.) “A Word to 
Labor” last week we naturally had 
no way of knowing that the Presi- 
dent would echo the message the 
following Saturday, mentioning as 
we did the spirit of the late 
Samuel Gompers. 

Since then much encouraging news 
on labor’s better spirit has been 
received. 

Perhaps the “new high” in this 
co-operation was reached when 
the International Tobacco Workers 
Union, Local No. 59, proposed that 
it might raise a fund to be used 
for advertising by the Penn To- 
bacco Company which employs its 
members, 

The proposal was made in a 
letter to John H. Uhle, president 
of the company, sent by Charles 
Watkins, union president. 

Surprised as well as gratified, 
Mr. Uhle, who signed the NRA 
code for his Wilkes-Barre plant 
last week, thus becomes one of the 
first if not the first employer to 
have an advertising fund offered 
by workers. 

Every worker who is employed 
by a maker of branded, advertised 
merchandise from this point on has 
a far better assurance of conti- 
nuity in employment than those 
working for the maker of an un- 
branded item. 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


time to time 
American advertising 
critics have complained 
that so little automotive 
advertising makes a bid 
for inquiries. These critics 
should, therefore, be highly 
pleased with a full-page 
Ford advertisement which 
recently appeared in an 
English publication. 

There was nothing in it 
about speed, comfort, dur- 
ability, getaway and all the 
other favorite sales points 
that our automotive adver- 
tisers are so fond of em- 
phasizing. 

At the top was the head- 
ing, “Enduring Charm,” 
and below a picture of a 
sylvan English stream. Be- 
neath this was a silhouetted 
illustration of part of a 
Ford radiator and then the 
copy—all of it, yes, all of 
it—was this: 

“A postcard will secure 
for you a copy of the V-H 
Catalog, describing and illustrating 
a remarkable motor car.” 

Owing to the well-known taci- 
turnity of the Ford Company the 
Schoolmaster is unable to learn if 
this is an experiment and is likely 
to be tried out in this country if 
it is successful in England. Cer- 
tainly it is far different from the 
present American Ford campaign 
with its long letters from Henry 
Ford himself. Pi 
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Several advertising agencies, 
while a code is in abeyance, have 
done things on their own hook 
which are interesting. 

Take Paul Cornell, for example. 
In his own organization he first 
raised the wages of everyone under 
a certain sum and then added an 
idea which, if it were generally 
followed, would have helped a great 
deal to pick up that lag between 
production and purchasing power 
which is so worrying the Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Cornell lent employees 
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one week’s salary in advance s 
that they could go out and buy 
needed merchandise at today’s 
prices. The amount of needed trade- 
marked articles which these people 
bought surprised this agency head 
and would make a tremendous dent 
on piled-up inventories, if it were 
generally followed. 

Benton & Bowles, also far in 
advance of the blanket code, put up 
a schedule of minimum wages and 
maximum hours for their em- 
ployees. This schedule calls for a 
maximum working week of 383, 
hours, a five-day week of 734 
hours each day, and a minimum 
wage of $15 a week. 

As Mr. Benton said in a memo 
randum to his staff, “Any definite 
hour limitation is extremely hard 
to apply in a business such as ours, 
but we intend to do our very best 
to adhere closely to the suggestions 
of the Administration. All of thos« 
who have been in the agency busi- 
ness for any period of time realiz« 
how impossible it is completely t: 
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eliminate overtime, but in a sincere 
effort to do so, we are adding some 
help now and will add other people 
as we find they are needed. 

“However, it is our objective to 
cut down on overtime as much as 
possible, and to try to compensate 
for it where practicable by time 
off. Thus, although there will be 
some weeks in which our clerical 
staff cannot complete its work in 
4) hours, I hope there will be very 
few months when the average will 
exceed that figure.” 

As soon as the blanket code came 
along these and scores of other 
agencies signed it immediately and 
sent it back to the President to 
signify their partnership in this 
new drive to bring up purchasing 
power to where it belongs. 

Advertising agencies perhaps as 
much as any other industry in the 
United States will profit eventually 
by the provisions of the blanket 
code. It opens up a vista of a far 
broadened base of effective de- 
mand to which the agency men 
can address their changed adver- 
tising appeals! 
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The Schoolmaster has just come 
across an incident which concerns 


a hardware dealer who bought two 
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dozen cans of a new household 
paint. After exploiting the merits 
of this paint, the salesman told the 
dealer that women were buying it 
everywhere because the advertising 
campaign had taken hold. While 
inclined to believe the salesman too 
euthusiastic, the dealer said noth- 
ing. 

Lo and behold! The day after 
the paint arrived a strange cus- 
tomer entered the store and speci- 
fied ——’s Enamel. She said she 
wanted this particular kind of paint 
because she had heard how good 
it was. The next day another 
strange woman came in and the 
same act was repeated. It occurred 
the day after; and the day after 
that, for six days. 

In telling the story to the School- 
master the dealer, concluded with 
a twinkle in his eye, “That was a 
month ago: I haven’t sold a can 
since and I never expect to set my 
peepers on those women again. 

“Fortunately I didn’t reorder. It 
seemed too much of a coincidence 
that there should be a sudden de- 
mand for any brand of paint, par- 
ticularly where no demand had ex- 
isted before. Of course, after the 
obvious trick that the salesman at- 
tempted to play on me, I wouldn't 
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Director of Public Relations 


A large corporation employing 15,000 people and doing 
a world-wide business needs man of experience. This 
man must be able to write simply and forcefully. He 
must know when to write and what to say. He must 
sense situations. His personality must be pleasing and 
he must be able to cooperate. Salary commensurate 
with this important position. Write box J°84 and 
give full particulars of experience and background. 
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Booklet Prices 
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Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 








MAIL ORDER LISTS ys, 


Over 26,000,000 names, active mail 
buyers, inquirers, your rental use. 
Low cost. Excellent RESULTS! 
D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


Dept. P-I 
80 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Describe 
YOUR 
problem. 






















OPPORTUNITY 


SALESMEN WANTED to 
represent this large national 
printing, commercial calendar 
and office supply house. We man- 
ufacture by all processes every- 
thing applying ink to paper— 
all general printing. Men needed 
are those with cars—experience 
preferable but not essential— 
those willing to make a small 
goodwill deposit on samples, 
which is returnable... Only the 
better type, capable men _ will 
answer this ad, for they will ask 
their banker or any concern’s 
purchasing agent about us. No 
collecting is done by our repre- 
desired 







sentatives. References 
with application. 


FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
ten or more copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, and the Monthly holding nine 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 





or library. 
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stock his paint if he was willing 
to pay me to do so.” 
e:¢ & 

The Estate Stove Company re- 
cently issued an unusual mailing 
piece. On the address side in black 
against a red background was this 
paragraph: “What Lebanon Hard- 
ware Co., of Lebanon, Pa., wrote 
to Flanigam Hardware Co., of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., about their 
experience with the Estate Heat- 
rola—confidential correspondence on 
a subject of timely importance, 
now released with the permission 
of the writers.’ 

When the folder, which was 
printed on heavy stock, was opened, 
inside was a tipped-in facsimile of 
the letter from the Lebanon Hard- 
ware Company. This letter told of 
the company’s experiences selling a 
solid carload of Estate Heatrolas 
and urged the Flanigam Hardware 
Company to take advantage of the 
opportunity to acquire the agency. 

The Schoolmaster likes the idea 
of the combination heavy mailing 
piece with the tipped-in letter. 
Each one acts as a nice complement 
to the other and each one is made 
doubly effective. 

Furthermore, here is an excellent 
capitalization of the testimonial 
idea. Nothing carries quite so much 
weight with a retailer as favorable 
sales experiences of other retailers. 


New Addresses 

J. C. Menkin, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., 
New York office, after September 1, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. 

The Spencer Young Company, sales 
representatives, 280 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

M. E. Harlan Agency, 525 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

Kiessling Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher, “Cupid’s Book,” 1121 Washing- 
ton Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Appoint Iola 
The S. J. Buchman Company, infants’ 
wear manufacturer, and the Restaurant 
Crillon, both of New York, have ap 
pointed The B. D. Iola Company, Inc., 
w York, as advertising counsel. 





Fred AWish Inc. 0° 
12 E.41* St.NY.C 
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payable in advance. 





Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


‘ First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum 
Classified ads 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Sales Executive desires to 
contact parties who would consider fi- 
nancing promotion of two very meritori- 
ous advertising ideas recently developed 
and applicable to Drug Stores. Extraordi- 
nary profit assured. Address Box 318, P.I. 


HELP WANTED 


PUBLICITY MAN, New York Opportu- 
nity. Must be prolific in producing copy 
and have sound journalistic and publicity 
background. Write full history and salary 
expected. Box 311, Printers’ Ink. 














Chicago Advertising Agency—now re- 
organizing, offers an interesting oppor- 
tunity for an experienced advertising 
agency account executive, who enjoys 
desirable relations with industrial adver- 
tisers. Respond fully. Box 307, 





Position of Extension Secretary is of- 
fered a qualified direct-mail man by es- 
tablished business training institution, 
in New York. An unusual opportunity to 
the right man seeking an official connec- 
tion in a clean, constructive business of 
unlimited possibilities. Investment re- 
quired. Reply must give full details. 
Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 


7 MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 
One Kelly press, Style B, with all equip- 
ment in excellent condition. Price $700 
f.o.b. factory floor, Cambridge, Mass. 
Box 319, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 

The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Ink, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVE OF 20 YEARS’ 
standing handling entire advertising de- 
partment magazine want eastern repre- 
sentation one more good publication. 
Bx 309, Printers’ Ink. 























HOUSE MAGAZINE EDITOR 
House magazine of educational value to 
consumer or producer carried part-time 
by experienced editor of trade publica- 
tions. Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 





Secretary Correspondent Stenographer 
College, experienced in editorial and ad- 
vertising agency, new business, research 
and promotional work, Qualified account 
executive’s assistant. Box 308, P. 





Advertising Opportunity Wanted by 
young man, 21, college graduate, thor- 
ough business training. 1 yr. free-lance 
experience, good knowledge direct-mail 
production, excellent writer. Salary, loca- 
tion immaterial. Box 315, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Now agency department head. Thoroughly 
experienced in market analysis, sales pro- 
motion, market and media research, pub- 
licity, newspaper and agency practice. 
Young, fully educated, and ambitious. 
Dealings confidential because of present 
position. Box 310, P. I. Chicago office. 





AVAILABLE 
Layout artist and art director of imagi- 
nation and versatility. 15 years with 
New York publishers, newspaper, maga- 
zine, and advertising agency art depart- 
ments. Will add activity to your organi- 
zation. Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 





PUBLISHERS-ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CIES! Position sought by young woman, 
thoroughly experienced promotion adver- 
tising, merchandising; unique tradepaper 
background; possesses imagination, prac- 
tical business viewpoint and ability to 
get things done. Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Now employed. 25 years advertising and 
selling. Ten of these copy chief N. Y. 
advertising agencies. Energetic, enthu- 
siastic worker, easy to get along with, 
able to think straight and through to the 
finish and to get things done. Good mer- 
chandiser. Excellent copy writer of wide 
experience; magazine, newspaper, trade 
aper, direct mail. Salary $6,500. New 
‘ork only. Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION 


PR icants for itions advertised in 
NTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrappi' fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. ‘ 
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Nothing that appears in Printers’ INK may be reprinted without special permission. The us 
of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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= We are authorized to place this 
insignia on the printed matter 
of those privileged to use it. 





WE DO OUR PART 


MEdallion 


3-3500 
nN 


Jus may be a lucky number 


for you. It has meant relief from 
worry for many an advertising man. 
It means full measure of value for the 
careful buyer of printing. It has behind 
it a group of specially trained men, 
always on their toes to serve you so 


well that you will come back again. 


is easy to 


remember — MEdallion 53-3500. 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST... NEW YORK 
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115 0 INCREASE 


IN SALES OF CHICAGO DEPART- 
MENT STORES IN JUNE, 1933, OVER 
THE SAME MONTH LAST YEAR 
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* * . 


Chicago department stores scored a gain of 11.9 per cent in W 


sales during June this year over the same month of last year For— 
% They placed more advertising in the Chicago Tribune during 7 . 
June this year than they placed in any other Chicago news- canno' 
paper % The Tribune during June gained 125,582 lines, or dairy, 
48 per cent, over June last year, while the combined loss of all , bs 
other Chicago newspapers from these stores was 85,884 lines, cal 
or 12 per cent ¥ And in July the Tribune gained 83,344 lines, milk : 
or 48 per cent, over July last year, while the combined loss of ~~ 
all other Chicago newspapers was 50,499 lines, or 11 per cent. al 

Milk. 


Chicago Tribune N 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St 
Atlanta. 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bidg. WAS 








